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The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- 
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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


—— 


Cooxine utensils of aluminium instead of tin 
are to be used in the French army. A large 
supply of articles, hitherto made of the latter 
metal, has just been issued to each army corps, 
in order that a trial of its merits may be made, 
Many French housewives have ly adopted 
saucepans and other kitchen utensils of alumi. 
nium. 

* * # 

Artiriciat silk is now made from cotton 
waste. The is a really wonderful one, 
the material being, by acids, actually converted 
into a liquid. This is forced out of reservoirs 
through mene wae orifices, and after 
paaeng Dace about an inch of the air solidi. 

es and becomes a thread of silk considerabl 
finer than that of a silk-worm. A mill for on 
manufacture is now being opened near 


Coventry. i eerceuaye 


Tx majority of En orchards (says the 
Fruit Grower and Florist) are a to 
the age in which we live. They contain 
millions of useless varieties of ume trees, 
and the loss sustained every year that they are 
allowed to remain cannot be less than a esis 
pounds sterling. When we publish this an. 
nouncement, is there any need to ask why 
fruit culture fails to pay? We want to get 
that million pounds sterling into the pockets of 
the English ie ores and were it not for 
some of the o es with which we have had 
to contend, the feat would have been performed 
longago. . . . We advocate the planting 
tithe right varieties, the cultivation of fruit 
which spells profit to the grower. The chief 
reason for the present unsatisfactory condition 
is the law giving the landlord the right to keep 
the tenant’s trees without comperiestioa. 

* 


Royatigs’ Favourttz Cotours.—The predi- 
lection of different royal personages for one 
articular colour is often very marked, and no 
little time, money, and trouble are expended on 
its gratification. The Tsarina has a passion 
for white objects. The walls of her private 
apartments are covered with white satin, and 
the woodwork is done in the same colour. The 
six horses that draw her carriage are all fue 
white, and, what is very remarkable, have blue 
eyes. The Emperor of Germany is very fond 
of purple and scarlet, and these colours gene- 
ly predominate in his many uniforms. The 
Empress of Germany is partial to yellow—a 
colour, one would have thought, which would 
have better suited her husband. The Prince of 
Wales has a liking for subdued scarlet, while 
the Princess is very fond of eau de Nile. 
* * * 

Curap Disnes— Savoury Stew. — Two 
pounds of ox cheek, one pennyworth of melt, 
three carrots, three turnips, two onions, 
two bay leaves, half a pint of lentils, 
half a pint of haricots, ten cloves, salt, 
pepper, and two quarts of water. Wash the 
cheek well. Place it, with melt, in a large 
saucepan. Add carrots, turnips, and one onion, 
cut into small pieces. Stick the ten cloves into 
the other onion whole. Add the water, salt, and 
pepper, and let all gently simmer. In another 

an of water put the lentils and haricots, and 
et them boil ast for two hours, adding water 
when necessary. Put these, with the stew, in 
the water in which they have been boiled, and 
simmer all together for another four hours. 
Take out the cloves, also the melt, as it is 
uneatable, and only used for gravy. Serve very 
hot. Cost 1s. 14d. Enough for six people. 
Time of cooking, six hours. ; 

Kipney Dump.ines. — Four large ipo 
onions, four sheeps’ kidneys, one pound of flour, 
two ounces of dripping, salt and pepper to taste. 
Make a paste with flour and dripping (or suet). 
Cut each onion in halves; remove the hearts or 
centres. Place a kidney into the space, season 
with pepper and salt, join the two halves 
together, and cover with paste. Bake on greased 
tin for one hour, and serve hot. Hearts of 
onions may be boiled and served as the veget- 
able with the dumplings. Cost, 1s.8d. Sufficient 
for four persons. 
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into the world thus heavily handicapped in the 
race of life, and often ugh the sins and 
faults of siesta (ow 4 lives whose complex 
nature is so inj that the powers essential to 
enable them to take their place in life as useful 
and responsible members of society are abso- 
lutely wanting, or so and defective that 
only by care and training can they be 
stimulated and expanded into becoming of use 
to their possessors. 

To this last class belong those who are now 


sideration will show that they are not true. I 
am glad that it seems to be pretty generally 
agreed that all intelligent children should have 
the chance of oral training. But whatever 
system may prevail in the future, it is undoubted 
| that at the present moment the great majority 
of adults use the finger and sign lan age, and 
that if we would communicate with, em it 
must be by this means. I put education first, 
as being the necessary gate to everything else, 
and I pass to the spiritual training and tem- 
poral welfare of deaf mutes. Can you picture| known as the “ feeble-minded.” This title has 
the natural condition, supposing no is| been applied by experts to those children and 
done for them, of deaf mutes?” Having advo- | young people who are too mentally deficient to 
cated the establishment of special missions for be properly trained or educated in an 
spiritual work among deaf mutes, Mrs. Ware| school or training home, who are below the 
continued, “‘ More workers are wanted as well| normal child, yet are neither “idiots” nor 
as more money. I have briefly shown the kind | «imbeciles.” For “idiots” are without brain 
of work that has to be undertaken, and no one | power to develop, and “‘imbeciles” have not 
willing to try need be deterred by the| sufficient to enable them to earn their own 
difficulties of language ; the oral system makes | livelihood; whereas it has been proved that the 
communication with those deaf mutes who have | « feeble-minded,’” when placed under special 
learned it comparatively easy, and a little | care and training, are capable in time (generally 
patience and perseverance soon overcome the | under supervision) of earning their own living, 
difficulties of the manual method. The deaf | either in whole or in part. 
are always appreciative and ready to help out) ‘This question as to the difterence between 
the timid talker who tries to converse with | « idiots,” ‘‘imbeciles,” and “feeble minded” 


them.” has but recently attracted attention; a few 
years ago it had not been considered. The 
need of such distinction, and the treatment of 
the ‘‘feeble-minded” as a class by themselves 
does not come to us as a mere matter of theory, 
proposed by a few so-called “ faddists,” but has 
arisen out of practical experience. 

The movement on behalf of the ‘“ feeble- 
minded” has developed in two directions—the 
— of special training homes, and special 
classes for defective children attending elemen! 
tary shools. It is of the Voluntary Specia- 
Homes that I have to speak. 

These Voluntary Special Homes have two 
objects in view, which Miss Stacey describes as 
‘to train the feeble-minded to be able to take 
their own place in the world, if capable of such 
training, and to afford those who cannot be 
trained up to this point a place of shelter, where 
they may lead happy and useful lives, kept 
from injuring themselves or others.” 

Why, you may ask, is‘a home chosen as one 
of the best means of helping the “ feeble- 
minded’?? We answer, because of environ: 
ment. These are thus taken from dangerous 
and unsuitable surroundings and placed in 
those best suited for the development of their 
powers. ° 

Very many of the cases admitted into our 
homes come to us from workhouses; that is 
certainly a dangerous atmosphere, for there girls 
of fifteen and upwards have as their associates 
women of all degrees of depravity, whose in- 
fluence must be bad, and whose desire often ia 
to lead their younger and purer sisters to follow 
in their downward path. And when residing 
with relatives or friends the danger is not less, 
for the “‘ feeble-minded ” are a law unto them- 
selves; they resent authority, and, following 
each impulse as it seizes them, they fall an easy 
prey to any and every evil influence. This 
want of self-control is a marked feature in the 
feeble-minded, physical and moral weakness 
being combined with their mental feebleness. 
Practically, they are without will power, unable 
to choose between good and evil, right and 
wrong. Have you not often heard a child who 
is passionately crying to obtain what it wants 
called a “ wilful little thing” ? Surely this is a 
mistaken term ; that child is not really wilful, 
but will-less; its animal passions are inflamed ; 
they are the controlling force, and not the will. 
It is this will-lessness in the feeble-minded, this 
being swayed by their passions, that makes 
them, when left to themselves, such a fruitful 


NATIONAL UNION}}OF — 
WOMEN WORKERS. 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 
(Report continued.) 


THE second day of this conference was opened 
under the p ency of Mise Clifford, the sub- 
ject being various forms of natural deficiency 
in children. The first paper, on the Rosa gers $ 
was read by Miss Gibson, matron of the 
Birmingham Infirmary, followed by Miss Caze- 
nove, a member of the committee of Lady 
Meath’s Home at Godalming for epileptic girls. - 


NURSING AND CARE OF EPILEPTICS. 
By Miss Grsson. 

Miss Gibson said that the epileptic when 
born in a cottage, suffered every disadvantage in 
infancy, as it could not get the attendance it 
‘meat. In its babyhood it was left to the care 
of strangers, or to its own devices. When it 
became of school age it was refused admission 
to all elemen schools, though the ruling 
which prohibi' their attendance was now 
under consideration by the Department, and 
she trusted it might soon lead to legislation. 
She knew of cases in which, since the passing 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1898, 
epileptic employees had been discharged by their 
employers, who would not take the responsibilit 
of giving them employment and running the ris 
of an accident, of which the employee could not 
accept the consequences. She had dwelt at 
length on the dark side of the epileptic’s life, 
because do what we would we could not alter 
the decree of nature, but only make the best of 
it. In her opinion that best seemed to be 
attained by the colony system. In England 
that system had been very tardily and sparsely 
adopted, and i the results attained by its 
adoption have been comparatively very great. 
So far as she knew there were only three—one 
near Live 1, at Maghull, with 119 patients ; 
one at Chalfont St. Peter’s; and the other Lady 
Meath’s Home for Women in Surrey. She 
believed that she was right in saying that for 
the thousands of epileptics who in England 
might, nay almost certainly would, be benefited 
by the colony treatment, provision had only 
been made for between 200 and 300. Germany 
had gone far before us. 

Even in the case of the richest, where every 
luxury was possible, the colony treatment was 
to be desired, because it relieved the patient’s 
family of the constant care of watching, and 
saved the patient from the knowledge that he 
was being watched, which often led him to 
behave at his very worst when in the presence | 
of those who loved him best. 


Miss Boultbee, an oral teacher, who followed, 
gave some extraordinary instances of the success 
of that system. 

Another delegate said the success of the oral 
system was wonderful. A deaf man she knew 
was taught the oral system. He could go to 
church and could always understand every 
sermon—if the clergyman did not wear a 
moustache. Then, of course, he could not see 
and so could not understand. He was married 
to a lady who could hear, and they had one 
little child who was perfectly and thoroughly 
sound, and who could hear. She thought all 
the deaf should be taught to speak. 


A paper followed from Miss Jean Grayson, 
of Liverpool, who is a member of the Council of 
the National Association for the Promotion of 
the Welfare of the Feeble-minded. She is, 
besides, hon. secretary of the Liverpool Church 
Central Classes for Pupil Teachers, president of 
the Liverpool Union of Girls’ Clubs (which 
she originated), hon. secretary and treasurer 
of the Dining and Reading Rooms for Young 
Women in Business, and hon. secretary of the 
Liverpool Ladies’ Association for the Care of 
Girls. 


ON THE CARE AND TRAINING OF THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED. 


By Miss Grayson. 


The true function of education or training is 
to draw out and strengthen those natural 
cae with which by birth we are endowed, 
they physical, mental, or moral. 

No human being steps into life with powers 
fully matured. Growth and development are 
laws of nature, therefore in infancy our natural 
gifts are but in embryo, and must, to reach 
maturity, be developed step by step as life 
advances. This is what education or training 
should aim at accomplishing; it cannot create 
a single power, but it can cause these natural 
powers to grow and expand in a right direction 
to the utmost limit of each human being’s 
capacity. 

Alas! that this capacity of development has 
sad limitations in many oftour fellow-creatures: 
limitations which may be traced to total lack of 
certain powers in some, and in others varying 
degrees of deficiency. What a frightful and 
appalling fact it is to contemplate that hun- 
dreds of helpless infants are yearly brought 


The President, in closing the discussion, in 
which a large number took part, said she felt 
there was still an appetite for the consideration 
of this most interesting subject. She thought 
that by the combination of Poor-law Unions 
there might be established little homes for 
epileptic children. She hoped that in the West 
of England there would be one or two such 
homes established by combination among unions. 
THE CARE AND TRAINING OF DEAF 

MUTES. 
By Mrs. Henry Warez. 

Mrs. Ware said, in part: ‘‘It seems to me 
that there are two misapprehensions about 
deaf mutes, which account for the scant 
measure of sympathy they have hitherto 
received, namely, that they are but few in 
number, and that, having their “sight, they are 
able to read and work like other people. Both 
suppositions may be natural, but a little con- 


292 
source of perism, crime, and immorality ; 
but when under proper care and cack: 


it is quite astonishing how their power of self- 
control can be developed into taking its proper 
place of bringing the passions into a state of 
subjugation to its authority. 

For homes to afford the right environment 
for the feeble-minded, and succeed in the 
important work they undertake, two rules must 
pecial as chases, cok arcsll csccacee Ge 
8 c A 8 as re the 
number admitted to each home. 

Special, inasmuch as all details as to diet, 
hours of work, nature of instruction, whether 
educational or manual, etc., must be planned 
on lines best suited to benefit the feeble-minded, 
but which would not be desirable for normal 
boys or girls in an ordinary training home. 

abso- 


are as 

to supply the pressing need. Applica 
case after 

answer, “No room.” We would earnestly 
plead for more homes to be opened. There is 
no occasion to form a new society for this 
p ; it is really best for e ced 
wor! to start homes in connection with 
existing societies and affiliate them to the 
National Association for Promoting the Welfare 
of the Feeble-minded. ‘‘A Union of Special 
Homes” has been formed by that body for the 
P of bringing the homes into touch with 
each other and enabling them to act as a whole 
and not as isolated units. 

Classification of the homes is one of the 
benefits we hope this union may be instrumental 
in accomplishing. It is not desirable that all 
stages and degrees of feebleness should be 
taken into the same home; it is detrimental 
to the welfare of the inmates, and causes un- 
necessary strain upon those in charge. 

On broad lines the “‘ feeble-minded’’ can now, 
from ence gained in the work, be divided 
into various groups, and the advantages gained 
’ in carrying on the work would be enormous if 
managers of homes would work upon these 
lines and take under their care certain groups 
of cases. 

The movement is yet young, and if a wise 
plan of classification can but be carried out 
now, much money, time and valuable energy 
will be saved, and more efficient and really good 
work accomplished. 

Special homes can never be wholly self- 
su . Some one or two industries may 
be taught and carried on in each home, 80 as to 
bring in a fair amount of profit; but the 
‘‘ feeble-minded"’ can only accomplish a limited 
quantity of work, and can never be depended 
upon for doing even that with any degree of 
certainty. Very many of the cases received 
into the homes are paid for by boards of 
guardians; these payments vary from 5s. to 
7s. a week per case. As a body, Poor Law 
Guardians are oe increasingly alive to 
their responsibilities with regard to the “‘feeble- 
minded,” still there are some boards who think 
Qs. 6d. to 8s. quite sufficient to contribute ; this 
is a totally inadequate amount, and it is being 
agitated that even 10s. is not too much to be 
paid for the most defective case, and certainly 
not less than 5s. 6d. for the least so. 

So far the special homes have all been under 
voluntary management. Without doubt a 
great number of our cases should be ri, La a 
out of the rates; but would the homés be able 
to carry on the work they are now doing, if 
they lost their voluntary character and were 
placed entirely under Poor Law administration. 
Not that every feeble-minded case is fit for a 
Voluntary Home; for some, if they are to be 
saved from bringing disgrace upon themselves 
and the community, there is probably nothing 
but compulsory detention in custodial asylums, 
which, however, by our laws, is at present 
impossible in England. 

At this juncture in the history of the move- 
ment a wise and desirable step in the right 


direction appears to be the uniting of Boards of } 
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Guardians and the of Voluntary 
Homes in combined action with regard to these 
homes. Might not this be effected by the 
representation of the Boards of Guardians upon 
the committees of Voluntary Hon:es, so giving 
the who are willing to rend cases to 
these homes a share in their man+c:nent and 
in the of the funcs to which 
they contribute. 

Asa matter of fact lady guardians are on 
most of the committees, and the grateful 
thanks of the community are due to them for 
having initiated this movement, and brought it 
through all the difficulties of its inception and 
growth to its present position. ut their 
action so far has been as private individuals, 
not as representatives of public bodies ; could 
they, however, now be placed on the com- 
mittees of Voluntary Homes as the representa- 
tives of Board of Guardians, their position 
would be an official one, and the Homes would 
then be under combined official and voluntary 


management. 


Mrs. B , organiser of “‘ special classes ” 
tor the London Bekeol Board, said this ought 
to be a national question. Miss Grayson had 
well said that in recent years th divided 
these feeble children into idiots, imbeciles, and 
feeble-minded. The law no such 


degree, but classed them all as lunatics. The 
imbecile boy was as great a danger as the 
imbecile gitl. In the London School Board 


they had gathered these feeble-minded ones 
into classes. They had not done for them 
all she would have desired, for the 
law did not empower them to do sd. She 
wanted the power to transfer the children 
from the school authority to the Local Govern- 
ment Board authority, so they might be placed 
in custodian homes. What ehe thought was 
that after the school authority had broken the 
ground, they could transfer the children to 
good voluntary homes. She wanted the 
Government to give them power to retain these 
girls and boys in the day-schools until they 
were sixteen years of age. The average girl of 
feeble mind at twelve was in intelligence about 
equal to a six-year-old child. Some, perhaps, 
could be transferred at fourteen, but most of 
them should remain until they were sixteen. 
One difficulty in homes was that of apeeg 
suitable and profitable occupation. Every gir. 
of feeble mind would not necessarily turn out 
& good laundry-maid. They could not ask 
that these homes should be self-supporting. 
What they did ask was, that they should do 
unto these little ones as they would be done 
Lunacy was a terrible and a growing 
ese children passed out into life 
occupying the position of ordinary citizens, 
they would find that the evil still continued to 
increase. Other countries had discovered 
what a danger it was, and had taken measures 
accordingly. She did not think a Was 80 
poor that it could not grapple with the question. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The first paper was read by a lady guardian 
of Liverpool, Mrs. Healey. At each of the 
three elections at which she has been a can- 
didate, she has been returned at the head of 
the poll. She and Miss Ronald were the first 
women guardians in Liverpool. Mrs. Healey, 
though she has always taken a practical part in 
philanthropic work for the benefit of the large 
population congregated in such a city as Liver- 
pool, has likewise intellectual and literary 
interests. Her house has been for many years 
a centre of the most attractive society in 
Liverpool. 


THE TREATMENT OF PARENTS OF 
ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN BORN IN 
WORKHOUSES. 

By Mrs. HEALgy. 

Is it true that there is something peculiarly 
wearing and discou g in the work of a 
guardian of the poor? One has felt tempted 
to think so. It is such a perpetual story of 
failure and despondency, and no sooner has one 
abuse been dealt with than another crops up, 
one poor soul been lifted and heartened than 
his or her place is filled by others as “ lost and 
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out of the way.” When reading lately in th 
wonders! hic ey pall seemed to me 

apply especially to the C' of ou 
work, and one almost clutehed” at the 
example of faithful prayer and fervent work so 
successfully leading to achievement and victory. 
In that old-world story the secret of success ig 
touched. An unbounded conviction of the 
power of God, working through human meang 
and overcoming all difficulties, followed by the 
impressive ss which tell of the force of the 
human agency. They ‘hada mind for their 
work "; ite of scoffing foes without, and 
doubting eagues within, they achieved! 
So it is that, with Divine help, and steady, wise, 
sensible effort, we must advance to overcome 
the social difficulties and demoralising foes 
which meet us in the lying-in wards of our 
great workhouses. 

The subject given ‘to me to-day touches, I am 
glad to say, both the men and women who are 
guilt , and urges us to inquire how best to 

eal with both. It is a one-sided effort that 
only seeks to redeem the woman, leaving her 
with the great problem of how to support her 
child unsolved. It has been our effort, often a 
successful effort, to reach the father, and oblige 
him to bear some of the penalty. But let us 
take the mother first. 


All guardians who have visited regularly this 
sad ward must be impressed by the monotony 
of the histories they come across ; they hear of 
recklessly-made acquaintances, of girls easily 
persuaded by promise of pre to give what 
can never be recovered, and of a thoughtlessness 
about the future that is almost incredible, 
There are many different groups. Some s0 
badly brought up, some so pitifully ignorant 
that the wonder is they did not fall a prey 
sooner. Some sinning with open eyes, and 
defiant—‘‘no worse than lots of others, and than 
many ladies,” as one said lately to me; others 
accept the sin and shame asa fate— it could 
not be helped”; while the few are penitent 
beyond words, and overwhelmed with shame. 
There is no chance of wholesale work, all 
effort must be individual. We must begin by 

to understand the gir], and learn what in 
h f and in her circumstances she has most to 
fear. Wecannot help nor cure unless we can get at 
the truth of her story all round, and this is often 
most difficult, and only to be reached gradually 
and cautiously. What wisdom, insight, 
sympathy, firmness, patience — sometimes 
sternness—are needed; perhaps, most of all 
tact to know how much can be learned 
gradually, and to deal with the father. 

A girl, wholly inaccessible at first, may be 
softened, almost reverent, after her baby is 
born. I recall one who made me despair; all 
that I said seemed to harden instead of soften ; 
I might have been her natural enemy instead 
of earnestly trying to help her. All was 
changed at a later visit, when her baby lay in 
her arms. One hardly needed to appeal to her 
motherly instincts, so softened, nay, religious, 
was she, realising the wrong she had done her 
child, and yet wanting now fervently to be 
good mother. It is essential to touch the 
womanly side of the girls’ natures, and hence 
the importance of keeping their babies with 
them as long as is practicable. In my opinion 
all workhouses, or small groups of workhouses, 
should have a small home managed by 
some good and motherly woman where first 
cases can go; where the girls can have their 
babies with them for a month or two, and 
then, strong in body and in purpose, try 4 
fresh start with the support of more friends, 
and with good foster-mothers secured to take 
charge of the children. 

Before sending them to the workhouse 
homes stringent inquiries should be made, and 
all assertions about relatives, friends, and 
recent employment verified. If a good 
character can be got from last mistress it 
helps greatly in the search for a desirable 
situation. Helped by such a past character we 
got a situation for one of our girls six months 
ago, who was turned out of a test as 
‘hopelessly insubordinate.” She has done 
sxeallantly in her free and more responsible 
life, and justified the good and not the evil 
character. All this outside work and inquiry 
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involves so much time and effort that a 
qoecias, with many claims upon her, cannot 
o it adequately. 

I have been thoroughly and steadily helped 
by workhouse visitors, and especially by one 
lady who threw herself heart and into 
befriending these = in every way ; she kee 
up touch with them for years, correspon 
largely with them, never despairs over see 
failure, and ‘seeks until she finds.” I n 
hardly say her work has had remarkable success 
in every way. ? 

Many temptations beset these young women, 
seeelly if they have the sole expense of their 
baby, and it is terribly easy for them to fall a 
second time. These second or third cases tax 
our faith and resources to the utmost, but I 
would urge effort and co also for them. 
I have in my mind several who are doing well 
now, some married, some in situations, their 
mistresses knowing all. It is well to try at 
once to make them feel the cruel wrong they do 
their innosent babies, bringing them into the 
world to a dis ‘ erless life, and yet to 
try and help the mothers to realise the added 
responsibility on themselves of these conditions. 
Some women rise nobly to their duties, and 
seek to be mothers of whom their children need 
not be ashamed, and in a wonderful way feel 
their life consecrated by the new life committed 
to their care. One girl did very well in service 
during the year her baby lived, and when it 
died lost heart, and, though not depraved again, 
became dangerously reckless. 


I have grave doubts about the axpedionsy of 
urging the a ts of illegitimate 
children, though I know it is supposed to make 
all right. I should like to have the opinion of 
more ienced women on this subject. The 
men are generally so basely selfish and immoral 
that I m committing mother and 
child to them, and doubt any possibility of a 
decent home growing out of the wretched 
beginning. 


It is important in connection with the 
children to have a list of trustworthy homes 
where they can be placed; more trouble in 
visiting is involved, but abuses creep in without 
this vi t oversight. We get homes in which 
the babies are well cared for, for from 4s. to 5s. 
a week. In exceptional cases, where the young 
mothers are too ignorant and untrained to earn 
their living, our guardians have consented to 
keep the babies while the mothers are put 
into rescue homes for training, but only on the 
condition that when they leave such homes 
they have the responsibility of their child 
again, and this condition is important; the 
carrying out of it should be undertaken by 
some gu: , 

Secondly, it was a satisfaction to me that 
the subject of this paper was not only Parent, 
but Parents, as it is most important that, as 
far as possible, the father of the child should be 
got to nap a maintaining it as well as the 
mother, e difficulties are great. Constantly, 
as soon as the man learns the woman’s condi- 
tion he flies. Yet these difficulties may be 
overcome, and if we have any clue, the man 
may be traced. 

_ The difficulties of affiliating in a court of 
justice are so great that I rarely urge that final 
mal ar but I would rather try it than let the 
ty man escape. We have succeeded before 
the magistrates; but we have failed when I 
am sure the girl spoke the truth, and the man 
lied; in a case of ours lately, the man was 
further tried for perjury and found guilty. BM 
far the most effective method is to get the cler. 
of the guardians to investigate every case that can 
be poesbty successful, and to urge his so dealin 
with the father of the child as that a rouse 
conscience, fear, or shame may lead to the 
promise of payment regularly. Even then it 
requires the vigilance of a woman guardian to 
secure this payment. Some payments have 
been sent regularly to me, as, when the mother 
leaves the workhouse, the officials can no longer 
receive them, and it is obviously undesirable 
that even business intercourse should go on 
between the parents. In these cases I have 
got the clerk to arrange with the man that the 
money should be paid to me as a guardian, and 
when the address of the mother has been asked 
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for I have declined to give it, promising, how- 
ever, immediate information if the child died. 

The woman suffers inevitably m of body 
and mind, and we feel strongly that both for 
moral and social reasons the man should be 
reached by every possible means. 


Miss Clifford, of Bristol, said, that in her 


workhouse, as soon as a girl became chargeable | 87% 


to the rates, as soon as she came in, they tried 
to find out, and then test, her whole story. She 
thought they ought to be able to claim the 
maintenance of the mother from the father as 
soon as she became chargeable. The public 
bore the whole of the cost before birth, on had, 
in addition, to bear the charges in after life of 
@ generation of little children, of poor morals 
and poorer physique. 

Corderoy, Poor Law guardian, of 
Dorking, spoke of the manner in which their 
workhouse was used as a sort of winter hotel 
by women, who took their discharge, and that 
of their children, when they pleased, as they 
were entitled to do, aud td what possible 
remedy there was for such a state of things. 


CHILDREN IN NEED OF PROTECTION. 
By Mrs. S. A. BARNETT. 

Mrs. Barnett showed how pressing is the 
need of legislation to deal with children who 
pass ‘“‘in and out” of the casual wards, the 
workhouses, and the workhouse school. She 
gave various instances, among others that of a 
widower who, with three boys, had used the 
workhouse on twenty-three occasions in ten 
months. During the Friday nights of 1896-97 
no fewer than 1,057 children sleptin metropoli- 
tan casual wards, while out of the 9,755 children 
admitted into the London Poor Law schools 
in one year, 905 had made 2,203 admissions. 
Mrs. Barnett showed how this state of things 
was costly to the gy Sk who had to main- 
tain large buildings, eartening to teachers 
and officials, whose school routine and arrange- 
ments were disor ed, prejudicial to the 
settled children whose minds were contami- 
nated by the talk frequently gathered in 
common lodging-houses and haunts of vice, 
and disastrous to the children themselves, 
whose health suffered, and whose education 
was broken. To remedy the evil, the State 
Children’s Aid Association had promoted a Bill 
which had been introduced last year by Mr. 
Ernest Flower, M.P., and adopted by the 
Government. This Bill increases the powers 
of guardians to take control of children 
neglected or deserted by their parents. It had 
the hearty support of nearly all the Boards of 
Guardians in the country. 


EVENING SITTINGS, 
HOME WORK. 


Miss Irwin, of Glasgow, and Mrs. Hogg 
gave addresses urging that the right of women 
to work for their living in their own homes 
should be at once restricted by law, with the 
declared intention of prohibiting it altogether. 
Mrs. Hogg represented the extreme party for 
restriction on women’s industries out of as well 
as in factories, and asked for anppore for a Bill 
which it is proposed to introduce into the 
House of Commons next Session, as follows :— 

‘‘That no occupier of a factory or workshop, 
or contractor employed by him, or other em- 
ployer, shall give out work to be done at any 
private dwelling, unless the person taking the 
work can show a licence from the Factory 
Inspector stating that such dwelling is a fit 
place for the carrying on of industry without 
injury to the health of the persons employed 
therein. The inspector may, at his discretion, 
grant a provisional licence, until he can visit 
the premises. That a schedule of the trades to 
which this Bill shall apply shall be made, the 
Secretary of State being given power to add to 
the list from time to time.” 

She claimed that if this Bill should pass, 
though, obviously, all domestic workshops could 
only be inspected at rare intervals, the whole- 
some uncertainty as to the day and hour of 
such inspection, and a rigorous enforcement of 
penalties on systematic offenders, would in 
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best interest to keep within the mysterious far- 
reaching arm of the law. 

Miss n’s paper was much more judicial, 
and on a very fair summary of the ts 
urged, both for and against such restrictions, in 
the following terms :—“ In favour of restriction 
—1. That the work is frequently done under 
pan dard fr regpgr conditions, wei that there was 

of the garments made becoming a 
medium for the dissemination of dirt, disease, 
and vermin. 2. Home work lends itself to long 
and irregular hours, and in some cases to the 
neers of juvenile labour; and this, as - 
evidence obtained in this and other inquiries 
to show, tends to reduce w rates. 8. 

e home workers are a serious obstacle in the 
way of organisation in every trade. They are 
isolated and difficult to reach. There is not the 
same are de corps among them that there is, 
as a rule, among the sine en hands. Being 
out of touch with, and often uninformed as 
to the general condition of things in their 
trade, it is more difficult to enlist them in 
any collective effort for improvement. Each 
is accustomed to work for her own hand, and 
is free from the fierce light that beats on 
the ny and workshop employee, who is 
surrounded by the watchful eyes of her fellow 
workers. 4, Their ranks are largely recruited 
by the casual worker and the supplementary 
wage-earner. The one is driven by hard 
necessity, and cannot wait to bargain, but 


must her labour at any price she can get. 
The other, not being de ent on her own 
to some degree 


earnings for a living, 
indifferent as to the price she may take. 
Both are stumbling-blocks in the way of trade 
unionism and the maintenance of a standard 
wages rate. On the other side, the circum- 
stances which would make the suppression of 
home work a hardship to the worker are, so far 
as I have been able to note them, all much Jf 
the same character, and may be illustrated by 
the following cases :—1. The cases where there 
are old or invalid members of the family to be 
attended to, or other household duties of a nature 
that absolutely forbid the worker’s absence 
from home. 2. Where age or physical dis- 
ability on the part of the worker herself 
renders workshop employment impossible. 
3. Where there are young or delicate children 
requiring constant attention; and while, some 
persons argue, these would be better cared for 
in a public creche, others again may think 
this involves a loss to mother and child 
that cannot well be made up by material 
advantages. 4. Where there are growing 
girls or lads at such an age that they 
particularly need a home centre. I have found 
numerous cases like that of the widowed 
mother, who told me she would not go out to 
work, as she needed to keep a home for her 
daughter, a girl of eighteen, whe would other- 
wise drift into lodgings and probably into bad 
company. 5. The case of the worker of the 
better class, who can command more comfort 
in her own house than she is likely to meet 
with in an ordinary workshop, and who prefers 
to work at home in the interests of her health. 
Also those who have known better days, 
and who would feel the bitterness of their 
poverty greatly increased were they obliged to 
go into a public workshop. In view of the 
circumstances of the women employed in home 
work, as illustrated by the cases investigated, I 
am obliged to conclude that any legislation 
resulting in the summary stoppage of home 
work would involve terrible suffering and hard- 
ships on a specially helpless class. In many 
cases it would inevitably mean either starvation 
or pauperisation ; and unless steps could be 
taken beforehand for providing for the material 
needs of the women, while preserving their 
self-respect and feeling of independence, any 
sudden displacement of this labour by legal 
enactment would, in my opinion, throw a 
heavy moral responsibility on the community. 
Lady Knightly, of Fawsley, said she thought 
they were sometimes inclined to know what 
was good for their poorer sisters better than the 
poor did themselves. Was it better for a woman 
to starve or go to the workhouse or do worse, 
orto be overworked? There were many women 
the conditions of whose lives made it impossible 


time convince employers that it was to their | for them to work in factories, and were they to 


ved of the power of an 
livelihood by taking work home ? as it not 
probable if the mother was at home the 


that 
children would be better looked after than if she 
A certain amount of work, 


the 

had been reduced as a result of the stringent 
restrictions put upon the labour of women in 
factories, w: cl oe of 
them being discharged and com to work 
Mrs. Reeves (New Zealand) said the respon- 
that work was done under 
tary conditions should rest upon the 
People who would not, or could not, 
are eir homes clean should be compelled to 
work in factories if at all. The whole system 

home work was bad. 
Miss Ada Heather-Bigg denied the efficacy 
concerning home work, and said 
would do a most foolish thing if they let it 
orth that they desired to harass poor women 
who were be peo. Relbeord own homes for their 
ves. The whole object 
of those who opposed home work was to elimi- 


Miss King, secretary of the Society for 
Promoting the Employment of Women, said 
years’ experience among the 
spa people + _ it 1 ue 
r) an e the legislation su ted. 
0 Peo bardson said the three e con- 
nected with home work were low wages, the 
danger of infection, and injury. to the rising 
generation. She had heard of no remedy for 
the first evil. With regard to the other two 
evil oars ation, and if they had fallod uho 
on, and if they e 
saw no further remedy. The real cause of the 
evil was poverty, and that was largely due to 
intem: ce and improvidence. To throw 
difficulties in the way of those who were trying 
to earn their own living appeared to her to 
offer little hope of a substantial cure. 
Other speeches followed. 


This concluded the papers and discussions at 
the general congress. Some most interesting 
papers were read at a meeting specially for 
young ladies, and we shall have the pleasure 
of giving those by Miss Soulsby and Mrs. 
Francis Steinthal, by their courteous per- 
mission, in our next issue. 


During the ee. of the Congress, a meeting 
was held by the Women’s Local Government 
Society, presided over by Miss Lidgett, and 
cddreoed by Mrs. Burgwin, Mrs. Hazzledine and 
Miss Southall, as well as by Miss Annie Leigh 
Browne, the hon. sec., and Mrs. Stanbury, the 
secretary of the society. 

A large temperance meeting was also held by 
the Women’s Total Abstinence Union, Lady 
Battersea presiding. 


“THe Trump Sex.”’—A ay Sarr from New 
York says that a young lady, Miss Louisa 
Potter, niece of Bishop Potter, assisted in the 

ant rescue of an old-fisherman in a heavy 
sea off Newport. Miss Potter had been fishing 
with Mr. Percy Turnure and her cousin, Mr. 
Alonzo Potter, when a gale came up, and they 
put back. Ahead of them was an old fisherman, 
who also was hurrying in. Suddenly his boat 
upset, and he was thrown into the water. He 
was nearly gone when Miss Potter, standing in 
the bow of her sailing boat, directing the 
helmsman,§ and drenched by the heavy seas, 
succeeded in casting a line to the drowning man, 
who was hauled on board more dead than alive. 
Miss Potter behaved with the utmost coolness 
and presence of mind throughout. She is an 
athletic girl, a good golf and tennis player and 
swimmer. 


The man that hates his n 
To be of those that human blood hath shed. 
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By IsaporE Myers. 


THE TRUE CHILD OF ABRAHAM. 


Wuosoever on showing compassion is bent, 
dai the pom iees Abraham may claim his 
escent. 


ONLY THE MERCIFUL SHALL OBTAIN MERCY. 


Who shows compassion to mankind, 

From heaven shall compassion find ; 

But who compassion doth not own, 

To him shall none from heaven be shown. 
HATRED IS MURDER. 

hbour may be said 


‘‘ Whoso hateth his brother is a murderer.” 
New Testament. 
THE GOLDEN RULE. 
Whatever hateful is to you, 
Unto your neighbour never do 
JUDGE CHARITABLY. 
Judge charitably every man, 
And justify him all you can. 
DEATH AND SUFFERING. 


There are no pangs except what sin will bring, 
Without it there’s no death and suffering. 


DO GOD’S WILL. | 
Perform His will divine, 
As if that will were thine, 
That He may thine fulfil 
As if it were His will. 


ACT IN THE NAME OF HEAVEN. 


Whatever acts you undertake, 
Perform them all for heaven's sake. 


‘¢ Whatsoever you do in word or in deed, do 


all in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 


New Testament. 
THE WORTH OF A NOBLE SOUL. 


The soul of one good man is worth 
As much as all that is on earth. 


‘‘ What doth it profit a man if he gain the 


whole world and lose his own soul; or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?” 


New Testament. 
SWEET INDEPENDENCE. 

With leaf of olive in her mouth, the dove 

Returned, and thus she prayed to God above: 
‘*O universal Sovereign, God of Love, 

O let me only have my food from Thee, 
Though bitter as an olive it should be ; 

And let me not depend on man for meat, 
E’en ae my food should be as honey 

sweet |” 


GENTLENESS. 
As yielding as the pliant reed, 
A man should ever be; ; 
And not unbending and as hard 
As is the cedar tree. 

‘‘ The wisdom that is from above is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated.”— 
New Testament. 

CONTENTMENT. 
When is man as rich as can be ? 
When contented with his lot is he. 


‘‘ Godliness with contentment is great gain.” 
—New Testament. 
THE ENVIOUS. 
Whoe’er his greedy eyes doth set 
On what to him belongeth not, 
What he desires he shall not get, 
And he shall lose what he hath got. 


THE WORTH OF WORK. 
To live by toil’s of greater worth 
Than idle piety on earth. 


‘“ Faith without works is 
Testament. 


dead.” — New 


THE DIGNITY OF LABOUR. 

Esteemed is labour in my eyes: 

For work the workman dignifies. 
JUDGE NOT. 


Judge not your fellow-man’s condition 
Until you be in his position. 


‘| master, and the servant as 
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JUDGE NOT ALONE. 


Judge not alone; for none 
Can judge alone, save one. 
‘‘There is one Lawgiver who is able to save 
and to destroy; who art thou that judgest 
another.” — New Testament. - 


COURTESY. 


Receive each man at every meeting 
With affable and friendly greeting. 
“‘ Be courteous.”—New Testament. 


PUTTING TO SHAME. 
In a fiery furnace ’tis better to rush 
Than a fellow man publicly put to the blush. 


CALUMNY. 


If other men have spoken of you ill 
Be still. | 


still. 
The calumny, though great, but little deem ; 
If you have spoken ill of da men, 


y then, 
The calumny, es little, great should seem, 


Until you've gained their favour and esteem. 
CONTEMPT. 
Despise no man, nor scorn his power, 
Nor carping, cast on ought e; 
There’s not a man without his hour, 
And not a thing without its place. 
FORGIVENESS. 

The man by whom his neighbours are forgiven, 
Himself sweet pardon shall receive from heaven. 
SOCIETY. 

On these three mighty pillars rests society : 

On education, charity and piety. 
A WORD AT PARTING. 
When from thy friend thou art about to part, 
Let some instructive word be spoken ; 
That word will ever cherish in his heart, 
And thee remember by its token. 
“ A word fitly spoken, how good is it!” 
. Old Testament. 
SERVANTS. 
Enough for a servant, if he 
As high as his master will be. 
It is enough for the disciple that he be as his 
s lord. 
New Testament. 
CHARITY SUPERIOR TO SACRIFICE. 


An act of charity’s of greater worth 
Than all the sacrificial rites on earth. 
KIND WORDS TO THE POOR. 

Who gives his mite to one distressed, 
With many blessings shall be bleesed ; 
Who gives with words of Rep ey 
With twice as many blessed shall be. 
THE UNCHARITABLE. 
To claims of charity who shuts his eyes, 
To idol-worshippers himself allies. 
‘‘ A covetous man, who is an idolater.” 
New Testament. 
NEGLECTING THE SICK. 
Who fails to tend the sick incurreth guilt, 
As though by him had human blood been spilt. 
‘‘ Sick, and ye visited me not.” 
New Testament. 


‘eS SE 


Houcxasack Work.—This is extremely simple 
and effective work for toilet-mats, nightdress 
cases, etc., and is made with ordinary huckaback 
towelling. The dotted part in the weaving is 
used for the pattern, coloured flax thread being 
merely drawn through every dot. A border of 
zigzag lines between double straight lines makes 
a good pattern, or a Grecian border could easily 
be worked out. Another way to work hucka- 
back, which is still more effective, is to stamp 
a bold pattern in the centre of the article; then 
to cover the surrounding material with crossed 
lines like glass cloth, leaving the pattern 
untouched. This may then be outlined, or 
partially filled in, according to fancy. Turkish 
towelling makes ideal washstand mats, a8 it 
absorbs the water. An edge of fine white 
woollen crochet is most suitable, or a colour 
might be chosen to suit the toilet ware. 
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Current Nets 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Laprgs’ Cuvus 1n Brussets.—A “ ladies’ club” 
has recently been opened in Brussels (says our 
Corres ent) for the use of the resident 
E colony, on lines similar to those already 
existing in London and New York. 

* * * 

Accorpine to the census, Wyoming, where 

women have hed full suffrage for aay! thirty 

en -_ a greg ae of idiots ee 

: ectives ro ion to its tion 

than the surroun g States. sai 
* * * 

Tue Frankfurter Zeitung announces that 
the first women factory inspectors in Germany 
have been appointed in the cities of Mainz and 
Offenbach. They are Mise Elise Schumann, of 
Mainz, and Miss Elise Geist, of Offenbach. 

* * * 


THERE are eighteen women employed as P 


station — by the Baltimore and Ohio 


pany. Travelling auditors of the 

road say that their accounts are well kept, and 

that their stations are cleaner and neater than 

those kept by men. 
* * & 

Miss Marizs MoNaveuton and Miss Sarah 
Atkinson accompanied the United States Peace 
Commission as stenographers and typewriters. 
Miss Atkinson acquired her knowledge of 
epeai through a residence in South America, 
where she was connected with the normal 
schools. After her return she engaged in 
_ translating for D. erin and Co., devoting 

her attention chiefly to text-books. Miss 
McNaughton is skilled in the French language. 

* *£ * 

Tas German Emperor AND a Wire’s Duty. 
—In connection with the journey of Princess 
Henry of Prussia to China to join her husband, 
the following story is related: During the Em- 
peror’s stay at Kiel for the regatta, the Emperor, 
spperentiy as a joke, prepoes that the 
Princess should take her husband by surprise 
next Christmas at Kiao-Chow. The Princess 
would not hear of it, saying that many naval 
officers’ wives were separated from their 
husbands for several years. Hereupon the 
Emperor declared that he meant it seriously, 
for the Prince would retain the command till 
the autumn of 1899 at the least. Finally the 
Princess yielded, the Empress having also 
persuaded her. 

* * * 

WetsH INDUSTRIES AND THE Paris Ex- 
HIBITION.—Mrs. Brynmor Jones, president of 
the Welsh Women’s Union, has, after conferring 
with some of her Welsh friends, decided to 
suggest to the new society for promoting Welsh 
industries that an application for a stall should 
be made to the Commissioners for the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900, where Welsh products and 
articles ae be exhibited. rs. Brynmor 
Jones is m g inquiries in order to ascertain 
whether a sufficient number of those engaged 
in Welsh industrial work, especially those of 
them residing in rural districts, are likely to 
contribute specimens of their various arts to 
justify the opening and maintenance of a Welsh 
stall. She will be glad to receive any infor- 
mation on the point at 27, Bryanston-square, 
London. 

1 * # 

A “Mrxep” Cuius.—The Rev. Professor 
Shuttleworth in the Church Gazette describes 
the social club which he was instrumental in 
founding for young men and women employed 
in City business houses :—‘‘ With the help of a 
few friends I took two floors of a neighbouring 
warehouse, and furnished them as a club. We 
began with sixty members of both sexes. I 
very soon found I had a much bigger thing on 
hand than I had bargained for, and I determined 
on building premises of our own. We did so, 
and in 1895 our new club was opened by the 
then Lord Mayor. I don’t know that there is 
anything very original about our club, except 
that it is open to both sexes, that a man who 
wants a glass of beer can get it, and that it is 
-open all the week, Sunday being the day on 
which we have the largest attendance. We have 


between 500 and 600 members. The club has 
always been characterised by a high tone, 
which I attribute to the presence of women. 
In many cases friendships formed here have 
developed into something deeper, and several 
marriages have been the result. They sometimes 
call my club ‘ Professor Shuttleworth’s Match- 
box.’ We have debates, lectures, a library, 
reading room, and recreation rooms. We have 
social evenings with music and an informal 
dance, and smoking concerts. We make a 
special feature of dancing. We have a number 
of Cinderella dances, and once a year a grand 
fancy dress ball. There is also an annual 
dinner.” 
* *¢ * 


Lrverpoot Haut oF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 
StupENTs wants more residents to enter. It 
so happens that all the newly-registered 
students, for the first time for ten years, are 
living in their own homes. The absence of 
applications has come upon the committee as a 
surprise. The terms are perfectly 
reasonable: thirteen guineas per term for 
students sharing a study bedroom, up to 
eighteen guineas for a single room, the term 
lasting eleven weeks. The house, too, is most 
conveniently situated in a healthy neighbour- 
hood, with garden and tennis-lawn. For the 
peer the committee have decided to keep 

e hall open, and entertain applications from 
students taking a cookery course or students 
taking the local examinations. 
* * * 


Cuurcn Activity. — Lady Walter Gordon- 
Lennox opened a bazaar at Cromarty, in the 
Highlands, in aid of the funds required for the 
re-construction of the historic parish church 
and the building of a mission h Her lady- 
ship made a brief and gracious speech on the 
occasion, observing that her husband and her- 
self were greatly interested in the Church of 
Scotland generally, and more oped in the 
pecias church of Cromarty, to which her sister, 

rs. Geoffrey St. Quentin, was so deeply 
attached. Lady Walter (writes a correspondent 
who is learned in the matter of toilets) ‘‘ looked 
particularly sweet in a black satin skirt, worn 
with a nil satin blouse charmingly barred and 
tucked with cream applique. A dainty toque 
exhibiting ‘ what o’clocks’ and purple pansies 
added finish to her toilet. Mrs. Geoffrey St. 
Quentin, a lady whose very name is a household 
one in Cromarty, and foremost in all matters 
Gane rrialgoe looked strikingly handsome in a 

lack silky repp, the bodice showing a berth of 
ha satin veiled over with chiffon, the latter 
anded across with guipure, and outlined with 
similar revers. A lovely toque in yellow, 
garnished with roses in the same shade, and 
arranged with black plumes, was worn with 


charming effect.” 
* * * 


Wives anp Bankruptcy Law.—The tenacity 
of legal ideas, rooted, of course, in custom or the 
force of habit, is a very remarkable phenomenon 
(says the Law Journal), and it is nowhere more 
strikingly illustrated than in the status of the 
married woman. The plausible theory of her 
subjection in law is, or was, that given by 
Bacon—namely, that the law allows of but one 
will between them, and places that in the 
husband as the fittest and ablest to provide for 
and govern the family ; the popular and prac- 
tical counterpart of this theory being that ex- 
pressed by Petruchio in ‘‘The Taming of the 
Shrew.” The whirligig of time has brought 
about its revenges—a complete reversal of the 
old order—independence in exchange for sub- 
jection, the status of a femme sole instead of 
that of a matrimonial chattel, and yet, though 
all the outworks of the time-honoured unity 
doctrine have been captured, though it 
is now dismantled and in ruins, a rem- 
nant of the fortress still holds out, 
sufficient to afford protection to the married 
woman against personal liability, as distinguished 
from property liability, to shield her in par- 
ticular from bankruptcy. The lady heroine of 
a recent case married, and when a bankruptcy 
petition came on for hearing, said: ‘‘ Now you 
can’t make me a bankrupt,”’ and the Court of 
Appeal was fain to admit that it could not. The 


only circumstance in which a married woman - 
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can be made a bankrupt are when she is 

rel fi on business separately from her hus- 

band. Even then feminine artifice is not ata 

loss; for has not the married woman trader 

been known to drop her business on the eve of 

bankruptcy, and defeat the chagrined creditors ? 
* * * 


NursinG ASSOCIATIONS AND CHARITABLE Rg- 
LigF.—Sir Josiah Fitch presided at a special 
meeting of the council of the ety Organisa- 
tion Society, held in the theatre of the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, when 
Mrs. Minet read a paper on ‘Nursing Associa- 
tions and Charitable Relief.” By district 
nursing she said she meant any district nursing 
association affiliated to the Queen Victoria 
Jubilee Institute, whose idea of nursing the sick 

r in their own homes was the highest. She 
justified district nursing. There was district 
nursing and district nursing; but she only 
referred to that carried on by the Queen Victoria 
Institution's fully trained nurses. There should 
be nursing only; no tracts, no doles, no 
blankets, which rendered the value of the 
nursing an insidious form of relief. District 
nursing, as she understood it, was for the welfare 
of the people. Fraudulent use might be 
made of the assistance of the charitable. But 
education and medical treatment could not be 
turned into drink. The most important thing 


was the health of the nation, and where or- 
ance and sickness existed, if was @ na 
duty to cure on the broad ground of the general 


welfare. Misfortune was the best of teachers, 
and a wise nurse had opportunities, when at- 
tending the sick, to enforce lessons. The con- 
ditions of her work gave her opportunities of © 
giving object lessons such as came to no 
ordinary teacher. Only those who were abso- 
lutely unable to provide nurses for themselves © 
should be nursed by a district nurse. Not only 
was indiscriminate nursing an evil in itself, but 
it was sinning against the true principles of 
charitable relief and wronging the visiting or 
daily nurse. The practical s tion she made 
was that every district nurse should be in close 
communication with the visiting nurses, and all 
cases judged fit by the superintendent should be 
handed over to them. A close connection should 
be established between the district nursing and 
the C.0.8. A discussion followed, and a vote 
of thanks was accorded to Mrs. Minet. 

* * *& 


A Heroine 1n HumBLeE Lire To BE CoMMEMO- 
RATED.—Mr. G. F. Watts is always doing, or 
devising things admirable. He illustrates, in 
things practical, the beauty of his art, and his 
things practical are all things that ought to 
have been thought of long ago. His last idea is 
that of a poet and an artist, as well as a patriot. 
He is going to erect in the ‘ Postman’s Park,” 
the churchyard-garden of St. Botolph’s, Alders- 
gate, an open gallery which shall contain 
memorials of the humbler heroes and heroines 
of the present and the past. He will begin with 
a memorial to the brave girl, Alice Ayres, who 
died to save the children in the Gravel-lane 
fire. 

: * 

Lavy Guarp1ans.—It is only natural that in 
the domestic management of Infirmaries the 
expert knowledge of ladies should be of the 
greatest value, and the attention which they 
pay to details cause them to notice matters 
which escape the attention of their male 
collesgues, whose talents do not generally lie in 
this direction. Recently Mrs. Helsby, a mem- 
ber of the Lymington Board of Guardians, drew 
attention to the insufficient supply of crockery 
in the female sick ward. She remarked that 
she had been shocked to find that no plates 
were provided, and that the drinking mugs were 
without handles. The patients had to cut up 
their fond upon bare tables, and this did not 
seem to be quite nice. The Master of the 
Workhouse stated, in reply to a question from 
the Chairman, that ‘‘ naval crockery ’’ was pro- 
vided, but that plates were not included. It 
was decided that a dozen plates, cups and 
saucers should be provided for each of the two 
sick wards. Mrs. MHelsby’s action was 
appreciated. One of the members remarked 
that he was ‘glad they had got lady guardians 
to look after these little matters.” 


— 
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We are glad to learn from Victoria that 
the smallness of the majority which 
rejected the Woman’s Suffrage Bill in the 
‘‘House of Lords,’ or ‘ Legislative 
Council’? of that Colony, encourages 
the workers there to believe that it will 
not be long before they succeed. Forty 
members took part in the division, and 
the majority against the Woman's Suffrage 
Bill was only four. It is nevertheless 
very trying and annoying to the Victorian 
Suffragists to have again to spend time 
and strength upon doing once more what 
has already been so thoroughly done. As 
the division in the Lower House showed, 
the public mind is thoroughly converted, 
and the few men who form the ‘“ Legisla- 
tive Council” are, comparatively speaking, 
not open to any externalpressure. Nothing 
can be brought to bear on those privileged 
persons except the general influence of 
public opinion, to which, doubtless, in 
course of time, if they live long enough, 
they will yield. But, meantime, as the 
Melbourne Sun says: ‘It is not easy to say 
what women, who are in earnest about the 
matter, can do to further their cause. 
They have conquered the Chamber which 
is amenable to public opinion, and no one 
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doubts that a referendum would pro- 
It looks as if 
they must wait until a Premier comes into 
power who means business, and can con- 
trive to force the thrice repeated decision 
of the Assembly upon the Legislative 


nounce in their favour. 


Council.” 
* * * 


The term of office as Governor-General 
of Canada of the Earl of Aberdeen has now 
expired, and the Countess of Aberdeen, 
President of the International Council of 
Women, will sail from Quebec on November 
12th; so soon her presence in England will 
be warmly welcomed by numerous friends 
and fellow-workers. It will depend very 
largely on Lady Aberdeen whether the 
International Council, to be held next 
year in London, is a great success, Or 
whether it altogether fails to represent 
all classes and all sections as such & 
gathering should do. Her wide experience 
in dealing with very varied classes, and 
her firmly based and broad-minded bene- 
volence, may be trusted to sincerely en- 
in all classes of women 


deavour to bri 
workers and thinkers. 
* * * 


There is unusual interest this year 
attaching to the names of the ladies who 
have been elected as the Committee of the 


National Union of Women Workers, inas- 
much as they will have in their hands the 


detailed arrangements for the Internste 
+ has 
been already mentioned that Mrs. Alfred 


Congress of Women next year. 


Booth was re-elected president, and Mrs. 
George Cadbury, of Birmingham, was 
elected treasurer in place of Mrs. Goodeve 
who resigned. The following were elected 
as the committee :—Miss Clifford, Lady 
Laura Ridding, Lady Battersea, Miss 


Janes, Mrs. Creighton, Lady Frederick. 


Cavendish, Countess of Aberdeen, Miss 
Bateson, Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, 
Mrs. Henry Fawcett, Hon. Mrs. A. T. 
Lyttelton, Mrs. 8. A. Barnett, Countess 
of Meath, Mrs. Benson, Mrs. Henry 
Sidgwick, Miss F. L. Calder, Mrs. Edward 
Goodeve, Miss Pelham, Lady Henry 
Somerset, Miss Blanche Pigott, Mrs. 
Hogg, Mrs. J. R. MacDonald, Miss 
Stacey, Hon. Sarah Lyttelton, Hon. Emily 
Kinnaird, and Miss Olga Hertz. The 
very great majority of these, if not 
absolutely every one, are active members 
of the Established Church of England. 
Mrs. Booth, however, is a Dissenter, while 
Mrs. Cadbury belongs to a well-known 
family of ‘‘ Friends.” 
* * * 

Amongst the many drawbacks from 
which the inhabitants of Ireland suffer we 
should count that of having no Married 
Women’s Property Act. The English 
Married Women's Property Act did not 
apply to Scotland, but a measure of a 
similar character to ours was passed for 
Scotland in the session following that 
which saw the English one safely 
carried through. Poor Ireland, how- 
ever, still remains without this benefit 
of protection for poor working women 
against bad husbands ; and yet if the lower 
class of Irish husbands are at home any- 
thing like they are in the great towns in 
England, such an Act is, perhaps, more 
imperatively required for the protection of 
their women than it was ever required 
here. Yet it is strange to find that there 
are still people who are prepared to speak 
of the mere ordinary measure of fairplay 


and justice involved in leaving to a married | 
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a “ punishment ’”’ inflicted on the husband! 
Such, nevertheless, is the singular view 
taken of the Married Women’s Property 
Act, both by Mr. E. D. Daly, who writes 
in the Fortnightly Review and by the 


Temperance Record. The latter paper 
heads @ p ph, “Punishment of 
Drunkards,” and this turns out to be 


nothing else than extending to Irishwomen 
those rights over their own earnings, or of 
roperty rg Ne by them through the 
kin ess of friends, which Englishwomen 
have enjoyed for fifteen years. Of course 
such an Act ought to be without 
any delay, and as many of the Irish 
Members of Parliament are in favour of 
fairplay for women, we trust that this 
brief notice will be sufficient to draw to 
their attention the necessity for immediatel 
introducing and pressing on with their 
combined feces a Bill which will place their 
countrywomen on an equality with the 
other women of the United Kingdom. 
* * * 


What Mr. Daly asks for, and what the 
Temperance Record thinks would be a 
‘“punishmént” for a drunken husband, 
would be “to give a wife protection for 
(1) her earnings or separate property; (2) 
anything she has purchased or directed 
to be purchased from the same ; (3) the 
wearing-apparel and school requirements 
of her children or step-children, and their 
earnings, if any (for example, earnings of 
newsboys); (4) tools, instruments, ap- 
pliances, materials, or anything entrusted 
to her, and not to her husband ; and (5) 
furniture, bedding, and other. articles in 
as household necessaries, in the 
home. Of course, the husband of a 
drunken wife would be accorded similar 
protection.” 

* * 

A change in the law that is perhaps not 
so much of importance in itself as in its 
indication of an alteration in opinion, 18 
made by the Criminal Evidence Act, which 
came into force on the 13th October. It 
allows accused persons or their wives 
or husbands to give evidence for the 
defence. At one time the theory was well 
established that a wife had no legal exist- 
ence independent of her husband—she was 
under his “cover,” not a person herself at 
all—and therefore could not possibly give 
evidence in a case in which he was in- 
terested. Various Acts of Parliament have 
tampered with that fundamental theory, 
and, indeed, it may be said to have been 
so completely undermined by the Married 
Women’s Property Act as to remain only 
as aruin; but a further breach is effect 
in its tottering walls by this new law, which 
makes a wife or » husband a competent 
witness in every criminal case. In 4 few 
Acts of Parliament previously it has been 
declared that a wife might be called as 
witness in the case affected by the parti- 
cular Act, if her husband chose to tender 
her as such; and in some other cases she 
has been declared to be not only competent 
but compellable. In this new Act it is not 
declared that she is liable to be compelled 
to give evidence whether she wishes or n0, 
but she is to be a competent witness when, 
and only when, the accused desires to 
call her in his own defence. Some of the 
cases which lawyers have always thought 
were particularly those in which a wife 
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Miss Agnes Weston is celebrating this 
autumn what she calls her “silver 
wedding” with the Navy; in other words, 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of her com- 
mencing her work for the sailors at Ports- 
mouth. She was before that living in 
Bath, and carried on there on a small 
scale in her own home Bible classes and 
temperance work, chiefly amongst men. 
She had also inaugurated a system of 
writing.a monthly letter, which she printed 
and distributed to all the ships of the 
Navy, wherever stationed, on which she 
had in some way opened relations with 
some of the men. Those who were abroad 
particularly were only too pleased to re- 
ceive her periodical letters, and to reply 
to them, so that she already had a certain 
hold on the Navy. The National Tem- 

rance League had been , y 
y the work of Miss Sarah Robinson 
amorgst the soldiers, to perceive that some 
provision was needed for the large number 
of sailors who wander on leave about the 
streets of Portsmouth, and knowing some- 
ng of the work bli Miss Weston bs 
a y carryin Sa a coe el 
upon her i take up her residence and 
work in Portsmouth. 
* * * 
The modest and small ‘ public-house 
without drink” which she commenced in 
Portsmouth just twenty-five years ago, 


informed the Listowel Guardians that they 
‘‘ regretted’ the appointment of Mrs. 
English; and, in the first place, the 
guardians expressed themselves willing to 
give in to the Local Government Board 
and continue to take their medicine from 
the Dublin firm from whom they had 
hitherto received it; but, on second 
aoe they came to a resolve to stand 
by their selection, and at the present 
moment they are lying under similar 
threats from the Dublin officials as those 
to which the Clogher guardians have been 
so long exposed. 
* * me 


The ‘Practical Suffragists’’ scored a 
decided victory at the annual meeting of 
the Metropolitan Union of Women’s 
Liberal Associations, held in the con-. 
ference’ room of the National Liberal Club, 
on Wednesday, November 2nd, when Mrs. 
Leeds, on behalf of the Croydon W.L.A., 
proposed the following resolution :—‘*‘ That, 
in the opinion of this Council, no Women’s 
Irish Local Government Board to allow | Liberal Association should work for a can- 
the Clogher Board of Guardians to con- | didate who is opposed to the enfranchise- 
tinue in office simply and solely because | ment of Women.” This was carried by a 
they have appointed a woman their rate | Majority of two to one, the votes being 


collector, we find in a local paper this | thirty-five for and seventeen against. A 
comment : — similar resolution has previously been 


The joke is that the Clogher Board ig a | carried by the Lancashire and Cheshire 


Unionist board, and one of the best-managed | Union of Women’s Liberal Associations, 


Irish but as the experience of Southport showed, : : 
aed od Eagle seo el “ outsiders” still hold themselves at liberty | 88 now developed into s magnificent 


beral to go to the constituencies where this reso- | ®*tucture, on which no less than £200,000 
oes ee S an the cae lution has been taken, and do their utmost | 285 been expended from time to time. 


: Last year the ‘Sailors’ Rests’’ sheltered 
Union in the aoe of eerie to render it nue ‘ 178,527 men. Of course, no alcoholic 


liquors are sold on the premises, but men 
A correspondent kindly sends us cut- are allowed to occupy the cabins who are 
tings from the Pharmaceutical Journal, not abstainers, and indeed they are taken 
nae | that the opposition of the Irish in for their own safety if they even have 
Local Government Board to the appoint- sufficient sense and strength left to get to 
ment of a woman official has been ex- 


; the ‘‘ Rest,” in however nken a condi- 
pressed in another quarter, besides in the tion. That they appreciate the possibility 
case of Miss Magill, of Clogher. This 


of obtaining refreshments without alcoholic 
case may strengthen the hands of the 


liquor is, however, shown by the fact that 
members of the House of Commons who last year no lessa sum than £15,965 was 
take up the question of the right of the id by them for food and temperance 
Irish officials to thus override the local rinks consumed in the ‘ Rests.”” These 
representatives from sex prejudice. The figures speak for themselves of the value 
Poor-law Guardians of Listowel, County of the work done by Miss Weston. 

. Limerick, resolved to give their contract ae 

for the supply of drugs to Mrs. English, It is not often that a German University 
the proprietress of a local drug store. It confers a degree on a lady, as that of 
is expressly stated that Mrs. English 8 Munich has done in the case of Lady 
tender was not the lowest sent in; but Blennerhassett. It is given in recognition 
though as a general rule those who repre- 


, : of her labours in English, German, French, 
sent the public should, and do, make price , : ’ , ; 
an important element in giving out their and Italian literature. Lady Blenner 


h 1 d 
contracts, that is yet by no means the assett, whose volumes on Talleyran 


: ‘ . may be mentioned as part of her useful 
uly Ren sidar een sey anal ene anes literary work, is not an Englishwoman by 
the case, and this is especially true as 


egards the supply of medicines. Some birth, but a German, born at Munich. She 
r e . . 
a rags are very costly, and it is well known is the Countess de Leyden. She married 


. i , of th 
that it is by no means an unheard of thing Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, of the County 


for dispensers to es apianeara so yes Kerry, some an ene soc more. 
are far cheaper, but which happen to be 
somewhat aioilat in taste or appearance, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Newcomb, who died 


i . The disadvant recently at her home in Malden, Mass., 
of oa SS the eee a ay. te had quite mastered the intricacies of navi- 


instance substituting an infusion of gation, and was abla to navigate one of the 
staan. which is little more expensive that old-time clipper ships across the ocean 
than water, for quinine, which is more| sought for, or her ‘‘ conscientious objec- when her husband was too ill to do 80 
costly—is obvious. Therefore, it is not| tion’’ that should be allowed. As it is | himself. She made a greaf many voyages 
necessarily the case that the guardians | very inconvenient for a man to give up with him, he being one of the old line of 
should accept the lowest tender—though, | his day’s work to attend before a magis- | sea captains that has passed away with 
of course, we know nothing of the reasons | trate to express his “ conscientious objec- the advent of ocean steamers. With him 
why the Listowel Guardians chose to | tion,” it is very likely that in this par- she crossed the Atlantic forty-four times, 
give Mrs. English their preference. How- ticular instance the fathers will be found and saw a greater part of the world. It 
ever, the local Government Board, | willing to give up their prescriptive imme- | !s absurd that our Board of Trade should 
so far as our information goes, with- morial rights to be considered the only refuse to give any woman a certificate in 
out offering any reason on their side, ' parents of their children. the face of such proofs of ability. 


ener to be allowed to give evidence are 
still thus barred; for instance, a wife 
cannot even now give evidence in a case of 
bigamy: that is to say, the first wife cannot 
prove her own marriage, but must call a 
witness, sometimes only found with difficulty 
or brought at only great expense, in order 
to prove the first marriage. 
* * 


The whole practice is so new and so 
alien to the older theories of the law that 
it will no doubt require some alteration 
before many years have passed, as experi- 
ence of its working accumulates. The 
simplest course, and one that would have 
innumerable advantages, would be to 
recognise that the old theory of ‘‘ coverture”’ 
is completely overthrown. Let a wife 
remain an independent human being, with 
all the rights and all the liabilities of a 
femme sole. The act of marriage should 
not destroy the individuality or impair any 
rights of citizenship. fae 
With reference to the refusal of the 


A lady Poor law guardian in Cheltenham 
has drawn attention to the administration 
of the new Act giving immunity from 
vaccination. There is nothing in the Act 
to oblige the conscientious objector to be 
the father of the child rather than the 
mother, but magistrates seem to take it 
for granted that only one parent is to be 
recognised. The notion that the only 

arent of a child to be recognised is the 
ather is, indeed, one which has so long 
been maintained in English law that it is 
no wonder that the great unpaid, always 
the last to be awakened to any law reform, 
should still uphold it; but, in this case, it 
will be so extremely inconvenient to the 
fathers themselves to have it so, that 
protest will probably come from their side. 
The ‘conscientious objection” of the 
mother to having her child vaccinated 
certainly deserves the more consideration. 
Her baby is everything to her from the 
point of view of affection, and from the 
more practical point of view it is upon her 
that the trouble falls, either of nursing it 
through the painful feverishness of vaccina- 
tion, or if it should unfortunately take 
smallpox, though under modern arrange- 
ments the poor mother would have the 
nursing removed from her, still it would be 
upon her that the burden would fall of the 
weakness and convalescence ; so that from 
every point of view it is supremely her 
conversion to vaccination that should be 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


THE BILL PASSES THE VICTORIAN 
LOWER HOUSE WITH A TWO TO ONE 
VOTE. 


“(THE DEBATE. 
- (Conclusion.) 


Dr. Maloney : It is my privilege and pleasure 
to be acquainted with the lady who has been 
in some degree insulted on the floor of this 
House by the honourable member for Anglesey, 
and insulted in a manner that struck me as 
being most cowardly. It is bad enough for a 
ed attacked, sant ha -woman who 

e same op as & man 
be attacked here, and 


a very per proceeding. 
The lady who wrote the letter has done splendi 
work for her sex, and I wish that every woman 
in Victoria were her Sines and that every mem- 
ber of this House had her brain capabilities. 
This lady has been struggling to secure freedom 
for her sex. The honourable member for 
Angieney said, forsooth, that women should 
deyote themselves to their home duties. The 
honourable member ought to know that there 
are one million more women in the United 
Kingdom than men. Is he going to advocate 
polygamy. But it is asto: to me 
that an honourable member who comes 
from Scotland, which has always been in 
the van of democracy, and that has given 
more liberty to women than any other 
of the British Isles, should stand up here 
and say that they should be satisfied with the 
privileges they now enjoy. What are the 
aes hl One is the wonderful privilege of 
aving the hat raised to them as ee pass. 
The women are simply asking for fair play and 
justice, which has been too long denied to them. 
must give this meed of praise to one honour- 
able member who belongs to the legal profes- 
sion, that he was successful in getting a measure 
poe on the statute-book that has very much 
proved the position of women. But they 
are not Fie placed on an equality with 
man in the eyes of the law as they should 
be. It has been said that women are not 
fit to be jurors, but the Chief Justice, 
in one of -the States of America, said, after 
having heard a case with a jury of women, he 
had never during his eighteen years’ experience 
had a fairer or a more candid and impartial jury. 
. Under our Factories Act women are allowed to 
be members of the wages boards, and they give 
their votes quite as intelligently as the men. 
The arguments against this and other demo- 
cratic measures intended for the benefit of 
women have always been the same. The men 
do not want it. gg arn that they can 
represent the women. e honourable member 
for oae'| stated that the petition from the 
women had been equalled by some other peti- 
tion that had been presented to the House, but 
he knew that he was saying what was false. 

Mr. McKenzie: As my word has been im- 
pugned, I may say that there was a petition 
presented to the House about 1869 which had 
over 80,000 signatures. I believe that is an 
absolute fact, and that if the records are 
searched it will be found to be so. 

The Speaker: The honourable member has, 
I understand, withdrawn the imputation. 

Dr. Maloney: Yes, but I am still under the 
-impression, and I think that honourable mem- 
bers who have been longer in the House than 
the honourable member for Anglesey will con- 
firm what I say—that the petition from the 
women was the largest and most important 
petition ever presented to the House. If it 
can be shown that I am wrong I will at once 
withdraw the statement. Another remark 
made by the honourable member for Anglesey 
was that John Stuart Mill judged all women 
by the greatness and the ability of his own 
wife. It may be for the same reason that the 
Resor member is going to vote against this 
B o 


} of another person concerning it, but by his own 
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Mr. McKenzie: That is another personal and 
offensive remark. It is scarcely worth while 
taking noticeof the honourable member, but I 
do not think that he should be allowed to allude 
to my private relations. 

The Speaker: The honourable member is not 
inorder. This is the second occasion on which he 
has made a reflection on the honourable member 
for Anglesey, and I trust that he will not repeat 
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innate sense of justice. When the celebrated 
Abraham Lincoln issued that wonderful docu- 
ment of his, making all the slaves free, there 
was no cular request by the slaves that 
that should be done; but Lincoln saw that the 
time had come when the freedom of the slaves 
should be declared, and he declared them free, 
in the interests, not only of the slaves them- 
selves, but in the interests of justice and 


the offence. 2 the ——_ a a ine 
Dr. Maloney: I understood that John Stuart | fore say a good argument w 
Mill—if ‘I misquote I hope I shall be put right has been used in that direction is bad, because, 


—judged that women-folk were rightly entitled 
to vote, ju from the chief of his own 
household. at is what I said. 

Mr. McKenzie: You applied that to my 
private relations. 


Dr. Maloney: I said that perhaps the 
honourable member was judging women-folk in 
the same way. 

Mr. McKenzie: What could be more offensive ? 

Dr. Maloney: If it is offensive, I say that a 

man than the honourable member, 
namely, John Stuart Mill, used the same ex- 
ression. John Stuart Mill’s name is loved, 
onoured, and revered throughout the whole 
British Empire. Then the honourable member 
said that the ladies were apathetic. Of course, 
the honourable member does not know how 
many public meetings were held on the subject, 
and he does not know how the lady secretary 
of the Woman Suffrage Society, when she 
attended, with 28 members of this House, a 
deputation to the Governor, to ask that one 
poor unfortunate sister should be freed from 
prison, was complimented upon making the 
most logical and telling speech of all. That 
was the late Mrs. Smythe. Agairi, the honour- 
able member said this question had not been 
ground. I would ask how it can be 
said that this question is not advancing when 
two large and important portions of the ritish 
Empire—the advanced colonies of South Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, have placed on their 
statute-book the principle that women should 
have Ee ag electoral power with men. There 
is hardly a man of great knowledge or 
ability in Great Britain but has already giver) 
in his adhesion to this principle. Even the 
head of the present British Government has 
declared that the principle should be accepted. 
I maintain that we are marching in advance in 
this movement, and no party broom, no Mrs. 
Partington, will be able to stop the advance of 
the democratic wave which has set in and 
will lead us on to victory. Other honourable 
members have said that women cannot be 
soldiers, and therefore are not fit to vote. ButI 
would ask any honourable member whether any 
soldier carrying his knapsack into battle has 
run graater danger than the woman who lies 
between life and death when a young being 
comes into this world? Talk ob chivalry— 
the chivalry of men who love their mothers, 
their wives, and their sisters ought to stimulate 
them in endeavouring to give those women that 
equality which God intended that they should 
have, but which men have defrauded them of 
for so many years. 

Mr. McGregor: I desire briefly to express my 
opinion on this question. I am in favour of 
the extension of the franchise to women, 
because I believe that it is an extension of the 
democratic principle of government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 
Whatever argument can be advanced in favour 
of the extension of the franchise to the man- 
hood of the colony, I believe can with equal 
force be advanced in favour of the extension of 
the franchise to the womanhood of the country. 
We have heard no solid argument against that 
extension. 

Mr. Moloney: I do not intend to delay the 
House many minutes, but there is one aspect 
of this question that has hardly been glanced 
at, or, if glanced at, has not been emphasized 
to the extent I think it should be. I do not 
think there is anything in the argument as to 
whether women have or have not demanded 
this extension of franchise, or whether there is 
or is not a majority of women in favour of it. 
That is entirely beside the question. A man’s 
conduct is not to be regulated by the knowledge 


in the first , the statements are not proved, 
and, even if they could be proved, do not apply. 
It has been said that even if woman were given 
the franchise she would not exercise it. Now 
on that point I may remark that we had a 
recent ce in Melbourne as to whether 
woman exercise the franchise or not if she 
obtains it. It was said before women had a 
yote for the City Council as a ratepayer that if 
they.were given a vote they would not exercise 
the privilege of recording it, but I know that 
when the privilege was accorded every woman 
who had right to vote exercised it. They 
came, “ not single spies, but in battalions.” In 
fact, to use an frishiam. they voted to a man. 

- Sir John MolIntyre: I have risen to say a few 
words in regard to this question simply because 
on several previous occasions when this pro- 
posal has been before the House I have been 
one of its opponents, on the ground that I love 
the ladies too well to make menof them. That 
is always the position I have taken up, and I 
maintain that position yet. The honourable 
member who has just sat down showed us the 
value of ladies they became men. I want 
to show first that the honourable member is 
not quite right, so far as the opinions of some 
intellectual ladies themselves are concerned, in 
the view he takes that sag eager to progress 
towards the ballot-box. intellectual lady 
writer (Ouida), in a volume of essays entitled 
“Views and Opinions,” says, in an article on 
the female suffrage :— 

“Woman may, will, very possibly, snatch 
from the nerveless hand of the sick man those 
legal and legislative rights which she covets. 
The political movements of modern times have 
been always in the direction of giving unlimited 
power to blind and unmeasured masses, whose 
use of that which is thus rashly given them the 
boldest prophet dare not predict. Such move- 
ment will probably give political ies to 
women. I confess that I, for one, dread the 
day which shall see this further devolopment 
of that crude and restless character of the 
nineteenth century, which, with sublime self- 
contentment and self-conceit, it has presumed 
to call progress.” 

The honourable member for Richmond (Mr. 
Trenwith) said to-night that the honourable 
member for Anglesey had not shown in what 
way the country would suffer by giving women 
a-vote. Now, 1 think the honourable member 
for Anglesey showed that very effectually. He 
showed that women had plenty to do at home 
in the way of looking after their families and 
bringing up their children to be good men and 
good women. Surely that was a very valid 
reason why the honourable member should 
advocate keeping women away from the turmoils 
of elections. Reference has been made to the 
New Zealand election at which women voted. 
I was there at the time, and I admit that the 
women voted as intelligently as men could vote 
in any part of the world. At that time the 
number of male voters on the roll was 194,000, 
and out of that number 129,710 voted. The 
number of female voters on the roll was 109,000, 
and out of that number 90,290 voted. From that 
it would appear that the women on that occa- 
sion took very large amount of interest indeed 
in politics. But it is a well-known fact that 
¢he husbands and brothers of these female voters 
forced them to go upon the roll, and compelled 
them to vote in the way in which they directed. 
I still maintain that there is not the slightest 
desire on the part of the majority of the women 
of this country for this vote. We have been 
told, forsooth, that the slaves did not wish to 
be emancipated, but we had forced them to 
become emancipated. Sir, do we call the 
women of the British race slaves in any shape 
or form? Why, they aré the very highest 
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 adigcrt of our civilisation. It would be much 
er to call them the slave-drivers, and to say 
that we are their slaves. If only a small pro- 

m of the women of the country des to 
exercise the franchise, I would at once submit. 
If I were satisfied that even one-third of the 
adult women desired to have this power, I would 
not only say that that isa fair proportion, and 
that they should have the vote, but I would 
help them to get it. But when this question 
was before usin 1895, what did wedo? The 
honourable member for Stawell moved an 
amendment, and I hope either he or some 
other honourable member will move a similar 
one to-night. 

Mr. Burton: We have had a lot of experience 
since then. 

Sir John McIntyre: But that experience 
must surely in the direction of supporting 
the views which the honourable member then 
held. The honourable member on that occa- 


sion pro’ the addition to the clause giving 
the franchise to women of the following proviso:— 
‘** Provided that this section shall not come 


into operation until the question of Woman's 
Suffrage is remitted to a vote of the adult female 
population of the colony, and that the Govern- 
ment take such steps as shall be necessary to 
ba effect to the same; only those females 
vourable to the suffrage to vote. Provided 
also that unless at least one-third of the estimated 
adult female population shall record their votes 
in favour of such suffrage, this section shall be 
void and of no effect.” , 

Mr. I. A. Isaacs: We have had a general 
election since then. 

Sir John McIntyre: The general election has 
not altered the situation one jot. I can speak 
with certainty, so far as my own electorate is con- 
cerned. At nearly all my meeetings I was asked 
whether I was in favour of Woman's Suffrage, 
and I said I was not. I was cheered on all 
occasions. The general feeling among men, as 
well as women, was undoubtedly against this 

at stride in adding to our electors’ roll. I 
fold that there is no necessity for it at all. I 
feel that women have all along been very fairly 
looked after, and especially during the last 
quarter of a century. No question has ever 
come before the House where females have 
been interested in which every honourable 
member. did not do all he could to ameliorate 
their position. No case can be pointed out 
- where legislation was asked for to better their 
position, and where it was refused. I, there- 
fore, quite fail to see where the necessity arises 
for this measure. We see a number of ladies 
gathered here, as is usually the case on these 
occasions, but I must confess that the advo- 
cates of the measure have not exercised any 
extraordinarily good policy in the fact that they 
have not filled our galleries with a galaxy of 
beauty. I wish that they had done so, for then, 
perhaps, even my old heart would have warmed 
to them. I feel confident that the women of 
this country have no desire for the vote, 
and I am willing to wager any money that if 
you were to take the first 20 ladies you met on 
the “ Block” in Collins-street, you would not get 
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one of them, unless it had been arranged before- 
hand, to say that she wanted the vote. 

Dr. Maloney: I will take you up. 

Sir John McIntyre: Then the honourable 
member would have to arrange to have his girl 
there, or he would lose his money. I really do 
not know how the ladies obtained such a hold on 
honourable members opposite, unless it is that 
‘coming events cast their shadows before.” 

Mr. I. A. Isaacs: We yield to reason, and we 
do not need to yield to coercion. 

Sir John McIntyre: Over in New Zealand I 
was told a true story of a certain candidate who 
was standing for a constituency in which three 
females in one family had votes, the wife and 
two daughters. The father wanted his wife 
and daughters to vote for a certain candidate, 
and he gave them distinct instructions to 
scratch out all the names except that of 
Mr. So-and-so. ‘You will remem lagses,’’ 
he said, ‘‘to leave Mr. So-and-so’s name in.” 
“‘ All right,” they said. When that man came 
home that night and found that his friend 
was defeated, he remarked to his wife and 
daughters—‘‘ Never mind, lasses, we have lost 
our man this time, but we will put him in next 
election.” The old woman chuckled as she re- 
plied: ‘‘Haud your noise, we voted for the 
ither man.” That is a fact, and not romance, 
and I think the Attorney-General himself 
would find that his own good lady is not at all 
anxious for this vote. If she does want it, and 
if she is a strong politician like the honourable 
gentleman himself, they will have many a 
quarrel over the breakfast or dinner table as to 
how she is going to vote by-and-bye. I advise 
the honourable gentleman not to run the risk. 
It is not advisable to bring these political 
quarrels into the domestic circle. I am sure 
that it will tend to sever man and wife, and to 
cause trouble in the household whenever it is 
attempted. 

Mr. I. A. Isaacs: That is not the experl- 
ence in South Australia. 

Sir John McIntyre: The South Australian 
experience is only the experience of yesterday. 
Why should we be in such a hurry about 
this matter? Let us wait awhile and 
see how it works in other places. It was 
said in’ New Zealand at first that the 
women wanted nothing more than a vote. 
Subsequently they wanted to become police- 
men; now they want to sit in Parliament. The 
female leagues have been debating for the last 
six months about that question, and really it 
would only be the logical sequence of granting 
the franchise to women to milo them to sit in 
Parliament. If they have a right to the vote, 
they have a right to be represented in Parlia- 
ment by members of their own sex. If they 


cannot intrust us with the powers of making | I 


laws for them, and they are given the franchise, 
they will have the right to insist that they 
should come and make laws along with us, or 
perhaps they will be able to run the show 
themselves by-and-by. I suppose that one of 
these days we shall find some pretty lady act- 
ing as whip on the Government side of the 
House, and we shall have as whip on this side 
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of the House another pretty lady. There will 


be trouble that night. However, the question 
is going to the vote, and it is ver pe le that 
the Government will carry it. If they do, and 
the Bill goes into committee, I hope some 
honourable member will propose the amend- 
ment which was submitted in 1895 by the 
honourable member for Stawell. I do not like 
the referendum at all myself, but I would sink 
my objection to it in this case in order to get at 
the feeling of the women of this country on the 
question of the franchise. As I said Sra if 
only one-third of the adult women support it, I 
think it should have the unanimous sup- 
port of the House, but I am _ confident 
that it would be impossible to get more 
than 20,000 women to vote in favour ef it. 
I, for one, have not seen my way to alter the 
views which I expressed the last time the 

uestion was before the House. I expressed 

e view then that the bulk of the women of 
Victoria did not want this vote. That is my 
candid opinion still, and with the view of testing 
the feeling of the House, I intend to submit an 
amendment. I will move— 

‘“‘That all the words after the word ‘That’ 
be omitted, with the view of inserting thereof 
the following words :—‘in the opinion of this 
House no woman shall be entitled to vote at 
any parliamentary election in Victoria, unless 
the question of Woman's Suffrage be first 
remitted to a poll of the adult female popula- 
tion of the colony, and at least one-third of such 
population record their votes in favour of such 
eu ut vp 

Mr. Levien seconded the amendment. 

The amendment was negatived. 

The House divided on the question that the 


Bill be read a second time— 
Ayes od 62 
Noes 29 
Majority for the Bill ... 28 


The Speaker: The result of the division is 
Ayes, 52; Noes, 29. I therefore declare the 
Bill carried by the statutory majority required 
by the Constitution Act. 

The Bill was read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 

On Clause 1 (Short title) ,— 

Sir George Turner said he desired to men- 
tion, for the information of honourable 
members, that he proposed to take all the 
stages of the Bill that evening, and that the 
third reading also must be carried by an abso- 
lute majority. 

Mr. Craven remarked that he would like to 
ask the Premier whether Clause 4 would permit 
® woman to be returned as a representative of 
the people in the Legislative Assembly ? (Mr. 
Isancs: ‘It has nothing to do with 
that.”) Then he intended to move a clause to 
make the Bill logical. It would not be logical 
unless women, if they were given the vote, also 
had the right to be elected to the Legislative 
Assembly. 

The Chairman: That will come a new clause. 

Mr. Craven moved—That the following new 
: clause be added to the Bill :— 


MELLIN’S 


PUZZLE MAP 
OF EUROPE. 


PUZZLE DEPT., 


Write 
Mellin’s Puzzle Map 


at once for 
of Europe, an interest - 
ing and fascinating 


device to amuse and 


instruct your children, 


enclose name and 
address and two penny 


stamps, to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 


qualified shall not be in- 


was adopted. 
Sir George Turner moved—That the Bill be 
Clerk having counted th 
coun @ ayes, and de- 
that there was an mhaolcis waajouiiy of 
in favour of the motion, 
The Speaker said: I declare the third readin 
of this carried by an absolute majority o 
the House. 


FRENCH RIDDLE. 
Mow Premier est un tyran, mon Second un 


horreur, 
Mon Tout est le diable lui-méme : 


Mais, si mon Premier est bon, mon Second ne 
fait rien 


Et mon Tout est le Bonheur supréme. 
Answer: Mari-age. 

TRANSLATION. 
- My First, if a tyrant, repulsive to wives ; 


My a horror to all ; 

Ai =e Whole is the devil distracting two 
ives, i 

‘ Between whom he “keeps up the ball.” 

But then, should my First other qualities 


wear, 
My Second would take on a holiday air, 
‘And my Whole become that which was 


meant— 
The dearest, the sweetest, the tenderest tie, 
‘Which consoles us thro’ life, nor shail fail when 


we die— 
The best of all gifts we are sent. 
—Mary Beatrice Newton. 


Tus VaLUE or Rest.—A clever doctor ad- 
vances a theory appertaining to the longevity 
of so many Royalties. It is, he says, the fact 
of their being saved miore bodily fatigue than 
ordinary mortals. Their lives are 80 well 
ordered, and lived with such ge ore that 
much wear and tear is avoided. th the Kin 
and Queen of Denmark lived to be very ol 
people. The Queen of England is old in point 
of years, though still a healthy strong woman. 
The late Emperor of Germany was an old man, 
and there are numberless Princes and Princesses 
who have attained to a very great age. Ordinary 
mortals find it difficult to rest enough to 
recuperate the impaired vital forces. Many of 
the deaths cau by failure of the heart's 
action are avoidable by a proper degree of rest 
before it is too late. 


a | 


| 
| 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


Amone the most distinctive decorations of the 
tailor-cut skirt are stitched folds put on cross- 

ys to form a trimming. Braid, tucks, and 
rominent. Plain walking. 
e four yards in width, are 


everything is clingin 

quite out of date, it is usual to give the hem an 
underlining of canvas. One of the newest ideas 
is to have the front breadth Yen es over- 
lapping the sides, and some having the 
deep flounce as well. 

Skirts are generally much decorated, but one 
ee ae rovided it be of the right cut—wear & 

without being beyond the fashion. 
green, red, and port-wine colour are the 
most used colours for the moment. 

Cloth gowns are being worn in smooth stuffs 
in all shades, particularly in blue and purple. 
Black will, as usual, bave many votaries who | 
may need to be reminded that black, to be 
successful, must be of the best quality. There | 
are some very pretty tweeds suitable for walk- | 
wr re cycling, brown mixtures being most 

, for brown is the coming note of fashion. ‘ 
Foulé cloths, amazones, and cachemeres are all | 
worn, and striped are a good deal 
seen. 

Millinery is distinctly depressed. All the 
bows lie flat; all the feathers droop; all the 
velvets and furs are swathed in low-lying folds 
about the crowns they adorn. When the toque, 
or hat, is a really good one, this style has a 
pleasantly subdued effect of quiet richness. A 
novel trimming consists of feathers which are 
half feathers and half fur (anomalous enough 
from a naturalist’s point of view) the feathers 
on one side of the stem being removed, and 
replaced by far the same colour. Grey feathers 
and chinchilla is the favourite combination, 
brown feathers and sable being second favourite. 

Hints ror Home Mruinery.— When folding 
velvet, use as few folds as possible, but let them 
be very sharp and clear; each line must have a 
distinct meaning. Be quite certain of your 
intentions before you stitch the stuff on the 
shape. Never puton aclasp or an ornament 
meaninglessly. If it does not really hold or 
cover anything, it must be made to look as if it 
did. Stitch your feathers very firmly indeed ; 
line the hat neatly. 

Handle and stitch velvet as little as possible, 
since it marks easily. Do not use velveteen 
through a mistaken idea of economy. Its 
inherent limpncss will certainly give a dowdy 
appearance to the whole “ confection,” and the 
difference in price, where only a small quantity 
is used, is trifling. 

The economical woman should supply herself | 
with a black satin dress for evening wear. It is | 
a material that never goes out of fashion. She | 
should have two bodices to this, one high, all , 
black and jet, and the other capable of being | 
trimmed with a white fichu or lace, and so cut 
that its décolletage may be regulated by a few : 
pins or odd stitches. 
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A smart underskirt is a necessity. These are 
now quite as elaborate as the skirts, and are 
duly cut en tablier, below which they are 
generally supplied with innumerable little frills. 
These, ui in a sharp curve at the 
back, make at the a sort of little ‘‘ water. 
fall,” which causes the dress skirt to set out 
below the knees. Above that, the more cling- 
ing, the more up to date. 


AN 
EXCELLENT MATERIAL. 


As the winter advances we grow the more con. 
scious of the value of Vi either for blouses 
or for underwear. A htdress made of this 
material is exactly the right thing for this 
season of the year. Viy is a high-class 
material of the nature of flannel, only more 
ornamental. It is warm and durable, and there 


is som: in the nature of its manufacture 
which vents it from shrinking in the 
wash. It must on no account classed 


with flannelette, which is entirely made of 
cotton, and therefore completely worth- 
less from a hygienic point of view. Flannelette 
should never be used for articles of wearin 
sk pe y for the reason above mentioned, 
an y because it is extremely inflammable, 

g up instantly if a spark falls on it. 
Viyella is an ideal material for night-wear, being 
at once warm and light. The nicest winter 
blouses can also be made of this material, 
and the surface is so smooth that it has 


, and 


pretty colours. I have 
tterns before me as I write, and ‘scarcely 
ow which to select for description. No. 1407 
is extremely artistic—a thread stripe of green 
on a dark blue background; No. 1412 is the 
same thing in the fashionable red with a thread 
stripe of black. No. 1417 is in long shade 
of electric blue, with a lighter stripe; 
1421 shows a large check the same 
colours; No. 1904 is a capital tartan in 
red, white and black, and there is a charming 
pattern in pink (No. 1440). Pink always 
comes out well in Viyella; it is at once bright 
and soft. It is essential that the blouse should 
harmonise with the skirt, so I advise my 
readers to write for some of these patterns, and 
to try their effect with the skirts with which 
they will be worn. There are so many patterns 
in which the colours are shot that it is easy to 
et hold of something which suits. Viyella can 
procured from most drapers, and the price is 
generally about 1s. 9d. a yard. It is extremely 
durable, and washes well; the writer has tried 
it for many purposes, and always found it highly 
satisfactory. 


PLEASE NOTE THAT . . 


is not a low-priced 
Flannelette, 
but a High-Class 
Washing Material, 
which 


DOES 


“Viyell 


q” 


(REGISTERED). 

Avoid 
Substitutes. 
Refuse 
Imitations, 


ROT SHRINK! 


For 3 
NIGHTDRESSES, 
DRESSING GOWNS, 
KNICKERBOCKERS, &c., &c. 
For 
DAY SHIRTS, 
GOLFING JACKETS, 
TROUSERINGS, &c., &c. 


In Light, Medium, and Heavy 
Weights, and in White, Fancy and 
Natural Colourings. 


Obtainable from leading Drapers and 


Outfitters, or name of nearest will be sent 
on application to 


“VIYELLA” (W.S.), 
9, Friday Street, London. 
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WORKING GIRLS’ CLUBS. 


By Miss Exiza WicHaM. 
It is very interesting to notice the extension 
of these very valuable institutions for working 
girls and women, and it may be encouraging to 
record the satisfactory experiment of this kind 
carried on in Edinburgh for fifteen years. 

The scheme was started by a few young girls, 
whose hearts were touched by the position of 
other young girls, who had no resources or 
interests of a superior order. They had only 
their little evenings to give to their poorer 
sisters, but they hired a small room, and once 
or twice a week gathered some of the roughest 
of girls to teach them to sew and to listen to 
reading. Hard work it was at first, for not 
unfrequently every girl in the room (even the 
little ones) was intoxicated, and wild, uncontrolled 
behaviour was the result. But still the workers 
held on, and success at length was granted. As 
the workers visited the homes of their girls 
they became more and more convinced of 
the little avail the influence two evenings 
weekly could have against the daily, hourly 
incentives to evil. The girls needed amusement 
and healthful, pure recreation as well as 
religious instruction and help. Many and 
anxious were the thoughts and talks of these 
young ladies as to what could be done for their 
girls. About the end of 1882, a little book, by 
Miss Ellice Hopkins, fell into their hands, in 
which she described the opening of an evening 
home, or working girls’ club. This seemed the 
very suggestion these Edinburgh workers had 
been groping for. They at once took it up, and 
set about the preliminary work with zeal; they 
only numbered half-a-dozen, all young, and 
none of them wealthy, but faith and ardour can 
conquer difficulties. 

The first thing they had to do was to find a 
place for meeting—a large room in Chalmers- 
close, near to John Knox’s house, was to let. It 
was part of a joiner's shop, but the rent was high, 
and where was the money to come from? How 
they longed after that room! Their own savings 
and little collections did not produce the needed 
sum; but one evening, as they were returning 
from the sewing class, a lady who had been 
informed of the difficulty, promptly guaranteed 
the first year’s rent. The lady was never 
required to fulfil the guarantee, but she had 
opened the way. The room was taken, and 
willing hands were soon busy scrubbing, 
cleaning, adorning and furnishing it. Bills of 
invitation were then printed and distributed 
among the girls employed in the various works. 
A constitution was adopted, and office- bearers | 
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appointed, and who can describe the joy, 
enthusiasm and gratitude when, in the 
beginning of June, 1883, the first working 
girls’ club in Scotland was opened. None of 
them will ever: forget it. Ninety-five girls 
responded to the invitation that night, and it 
was decided to have the place opened twice a 
week during the summer months. Subse- 
quently it was opened every night in the week, 
from 7.80 to 10 p.m., and a Bible Class was 
arranged for Sabbath. The club is a long, low 
room, surrounded by high tenements, so that 
gas is constantly required. The walls are 
adorned with pictures, and here and there is a 
mirror, which brightens the place wonderfully. 
At the further end are several rows of black- 
painted drawers, where the girls can keep their 
work ; these are covered with red, and shaded 
with red curtains, and behind is a narrow strip 


are two tables and a sofa, covered also with red. 
Au American stove and a piano face each other, 


skipping-ropes and jumping games, and sus- 
pended from the roof are two splendid swings 
with wooden seats, double ropes and iron rings 
by which they can be put up or taken down at 
pleasure. 


| 1/0; = 


- FROM YOOR.. 


| DRAPER or i 0 99| 
OUTFITTER... 
BE SURE YOU.. THE KTIS y 


Telegrams: 


VIDE PRESS.—AIll should visit the establishment of 


'¢ GARROULD. 


A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


For Household Linens, Blankets, Flannels, &c, 


Ready-made Sheets, large size, from 6/11 per 
Hem-Stitched Linen Sheets, from 16/6 per pair. 
Damask Table Cloths, from 5/11 nalts seams 

Frilled Pillow Slips, from 1/- 


pair. 


Real Witney Blankets, from a afi per pair. 
Soft Turkish Towels, 6/9 the dozen. 


SPACIOUS SHOW ROOM 


FOR LADIES’ AND OHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
CATALOGUBS FREZ. 


150, 152, 184, 156,158, 160, 


E.& R.GARROULD, coewane’ ao, Hyde Park, w. 


‘6 GaRROULD.” 


Telephone 847 PappincTon, 


A strange, rough set were those girls in those 
early days. All bona fide working girls; no 
school-girls were admitted, or apy under 13. 
The roughness seems changed now ; it is years 
since there was any serious disturbance; a 
nicer, better-behaved set of girls it would be 
difficult to find anywhere, and many of them 
are avowed Christians. . Each night 
in the week soon came to have its own distinc- 
tive feature under its own distinctive special 
worker. Monday, the large and successful 
sewing class; Tuesday, usually cooking class; 
Wednesday, the romping night, when the 
younger girls turned out in full force ; Thurs- 
day, sewing, knitting, darning have been 
taught, and at one time a missionary working 
party was regularly held; Friday, the tem- 
perance night, for, long ere the club was started, 
the workers, total abstainers themselves by 


which serves as a workers’ room. Lower down | observation and experience, had learned that 


drink lay at the root of much of the abounding 
misery and degradation, and they had resolved 


and near the door is a large vacant space for | to do all in their power to combat that evil. 


Side by side with this, efforts were made to 
teach the girls to care for the dumb animals, 
and to be kind to every creature God has made, 
so that Band of Hope and Band of Mercy have 


COFFEE WITHOUT DRECS. 


An cosh pets uiantertne, and suvtaining beverage. Instantly 

oe most economical. Kqual to the very finest Coffee, 

ighly ecomuended by the Medical Profession. ‘Of a)l Grocers 
Stores, or a -ample Bottle, post free, 9 stamps. 


Herbs. 7 Hae sale oleh cent ate ‘or Bares 
NEWBALL & "MASON, Nottingham, 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALI®Y: ABDOMINAL CORSE®. 


“One of the most most popalar Core Corsetidves of the 


figure, but is s ly successful with ladies who 
ee to be stout.” —Sunday Times, May 8rd, 


Please Note Cuance or Appress to larger premises 
consequent on increase of business : 


Now Address: 8, OLD OAVENDISH ST., 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


THE COMING C***** 


. Has now come. A post 
cardto W. PRET TY 
& SON, Ipswich, will 
bring an IIlustrated 
Booklet telling all 
about their Corsets. 
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gone hand inhand. Saturday was the Savings 
Bank night, and no one who has not tried can 
have any idea of the up-hill work it is to induce 
girls to save small sums; they would put in a 
shilling when they had one to spare, but the 
confectioner’s shop yielded a better return for 
odd halfpennies than any bank in existence. 
Now the Savings Bank is one of our most 
successful agencies. The last record gives the 
number of deposits 387, and the amount de- 
posited during the year £17 19s. 5d. This routine 
is varied by lessons in music, musical drill, health 
Jectures given by various doctors in the city, 
magic-lantern exhibitions, tea meetings monthly, 
missionary meetings, etc., and a valuable addi- 
tion to the work was securing an adjoining 
room devoted to a library where are many 
wholesome and interesting books. 

The latest development in the work was a 
holiday home at the seaside during a part of 
the summer season. There several of the 
girls, on the payment of a very small sum, have 
spent, probably for the first time in their lives, 
a week in the country. 

These particulars of the earlier years of the 
club are gathered from a very interesting 
“Story of Our Working Girls’ Club,” by Helen 
B. Thomson—and iri speaking of the work Miss 
Thomson says: ‘“ Two things have, I think, 
contributed to our success—the one is, that 
when a superintendent was appointed, she was 
mistress of the workers as well as the girls. 
Instead of making her feel that she was under 
a committee we rallied round her and were as 
loyal as we knew ,how to be. The other was 
that we were resolved there should he no 
patronising of our girls. Any authority we had 
was in view of our office as workers, not from 
difference in social position,” and she adds, 
‘‘ In looking back we can thankfully say, ‘ the 
Lord hath done great things for us for which 
we are glad.’”’ 

These particulars may be of interest to other 
workers in the same line, and the success may 
serve as encouragement. I frequently went to 
the club and saw the marked improvement 
from time to time. On some of these occasions 
games were introduced, and these formerly 
rough girls played with as much intelligence 
and gentleness as any of the children of our 
own homes. And at a given time, first one girl, 
then another, would stand up, and in the most 
ladylike manner thank the kind friends who 
had come to see them. And I shall never 
forget the occasion of the death of one of the 
beloved workers—how these girls gave up their 
dinner hour to attend her funeral, and surround- 
ing the grave sang sweet hymns amid the tokens 
of their deep sorrow. 

I hope the Sicnat may find room for some 
of these details, and that others may have 
similar encouragement in similar work. 

LL 


By the census of 1830, the number of male 
slaves in the United States was 1,012,822, and 
of females, 996,228—total 2,009,050. About a 
third were under ten years of age, and about 
another third from the age of ten to twenty- 
four. 


‘sounded on every hand, and tradesmen unani- 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Katrg OvLron. 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery.) 
AFTERNOON TEA. 

One of the distinguishing features of modern 
life is afternoon tea, almost an absolute necessi 
on account of the now universal late dinner, an 
even those who dine comparatively early do not 
despise a comfortable cup of five o'clock tea. 

Afternoon tea may be a cosy, comfortable, 
sociable meal, or it may be quite the reverse. 
Let us try to make it the former, and asa first 
step in the right direction let us celebrate the 
coming winter by giving up those terribly 
wearying monstrosities, “‘ big afternoons.” 

Itmay bea convenient way of paying a doubtful 
compliment to your friends. But who would 
like to see one’s friend jostled, bored, uncom- 
fortable, drinking cold and probably badly-made 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW. 
No. V.—THE DOCTOR. 


Dr. T. H. Smits, Royal Colonial Institute, 
eee erees W.C., writes: — “I 
ave much pleasure in testifying to the superior 
qualities of your vViCoooa one any cinllae 
preparation in the market. I do this willingly 
and unsolicited as [ consider it a great boon to 
the public. I have personally experimented 
with the cocoas in the market, and find that the 
great drawback to all of them was the slow 
rocess of digestion and assimilation. The 
tase in the Malt not only assists digestion 
in your Vi-Cocoa, but it also accelerates the 
digestion of other foods that are taken with the 
Vi-Cocoa. This I have personally tested, and 
can therefore speak from actual experience. Its 
wonderful recuperative power after exhaustion 
from ben is marvellous.” 


No article of consumption has ever equalled | tea, the only ha py moment being when it is 
the speedy popularit; ot Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. | time to sa, Bes ye, and, oh, what a relief to 
We should think ihere are remarkably few | find oneself outside the hall door once more, 


houses, if any, where it is not now in use. Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa has positively popularised 
cocoa as a beverage; many le who never 
could make a habit of cocoa g, and only 
took a cup on a rare occasion, are now r 
drinkers of Vi-Cocoa. This is unquestionably a 
benefit from a public health point of view ; as 
tea, however refreshing and beneficial when 
taken in moderation, has baneful effects 
when used excessively, as had too long been 
common. The progress of Dr. bbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa has been quite phenomenal all over 
the country. It has been a steady and rapid 
advance, showing that people after getting it 
once wanted it regularly. Its praises are 


breathing some decent air:? 

If you do want to invite a few extra people, 
don’t have more than thirty or forty. You will 
then be able to provide them all with seats, 
good air, attention, and natural, not fixed, 
smiles. 

If your friends are musical, by all means 
entertain them so, but if not, don’t. 

In Ireland, I am glad to say, we still listen to 
music, especially singing and violin playing ; in 
fact, we & it rude not todo so. We have 
some manners, if not much else left to us (I am 
not going to touch on politics): Even when it 
is out of tune—the worst possible torture to 
Irish ears—we may be heard saying, ‘“ Thank 
you, that is very nice,” meaning, no doubt, the 
thing itself, not the performance. It does not 
matter what we say when we go home, that is 
quite private. 

The first important item in order to render 
your “at home” day a success, is to have 
everything ready in time, especially yourself. 

Secondly, don’t have dark rooms ; it is most 
annoying to feel you can’t see or be seen. 

Thirdly, don’t have footstools so arranged 
that without doubt your guests must stumble 
O ousthly, don't invite people, if you know it 

ourthly, don’t invite people, if you know it, 
who look as if they could jal each other. Of 
course they won't do so nowadays ; but it is all 
the same. 

Fifthly, divide your attention equally among 
all your guests. Thisis not the time for singling 
out your especial friends ; all your guests should 
be your friends. ; 
Sixthly, if you are living in a terrace, don’t, if 
ssible, leave out any one you know in it, 
cause they will be sure to hear all about it. 
Lastly, whatever you give your friends, let it 
be of the very best, according to your ability. 
Tea and coffee, hot and good cakes, if possible 
home-made, or else from a reliable confectioner. 
There are two good confectioners in London, 
perhaps more, but I don’t know them. ; 

I am now going to begin with the tea-making. 
Of course, everyone knows how to make tea, 
but then they don’t do it. I have no hesita- 
tation in saying that tca should always be made 
in earthenware teapots. But, then, what is to 
become of our silver ones? , Have we the 
strength of mind to discard them? Why not 
look upon them as ornaments, re rding them 
in the same light that we do old china, etc. 
No doubt they:will prove a great source of 
interest to our great grandchildren, and in the 
meantime our nerves and our digestions will 
benefit greatly by the change of teapots. Pro- 


mously testify to its growing sales, and the con- 
tinual demand for the Reade tal food beverage, 
which form, even:to the veriest sceptics, con- 
vincing proofs of the hold it has taken in public 
favour. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from 
all Chemists, Grocers, and Stores, or from 60, 
61, and 62, Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 

As an unparalleled test of merit, a dainty 
sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will be sent 
free on application to any address, if when 
writing (a postcard will do) the reader will name 
the Woman’s SIGNAL. 
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A rty had fallen into the inkpot of a certain 
author who writes a very bad and a very inky 
hand. The writer's little boy rescued the 
unhappy insect, and dropped him on a piece of 

aper. After watching him intently for a while 
ke called to his mother: ‘‘ Here’sa fly, mamma, 
that writes just like paps.” 


_ Sa he 4 
~ it AN! ¥4> 1 : 
| iy heer; 


‘EISAL Te RESORT.” 


DUMPFORD HOUSE HYDRO, 


Near PETERSFIELD, 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


HANTS. 


Proprietress: Mrs. A. P. BOYS. 


November 10, 1898. 


fessor Goodfellow has been lecturing lately on 
this subject at the Agricultural Hall. He con- 
demns strong tea and excessive tea-drinking. 
As I have tried his method of making tea, and 


found it successful, I now give it. Heat 
the teapot thoroughly before the fire— 
not -by rinsing it with hot water—and 


we shall sup that it is thoroughly clean, no 
old leaves lurking in it. When it is quite hot, 
put in as much tea as 


uired, replace the lid, 
and stand the pot again before the fire. When 
the water boils pour it on at once, and pour the 
liquid off in four minutes into a second heated 
earthenware teapot. Drink it at once. 

So far the goad peodsesce! If you heat the tea- 
pot with hot water doso properly. Putin plenty, 
@ teaspoonful of hot water is of no use, and keep 
itin it till the pot is burning hot. I always rinse it 
thoroughly twice with boiling water. you do 
not like to pour off the liquid at once in the 
manner described, at least do not let it stand, 
serve at once, fresh and hot, and have fresh tea 
made for late guests. Always have a plentiful 
supply of hot water. It is wond how 
difficult it is to getit sometimes. I have seen the 
attendants sent nearly in a fit by a modest 
request for a small quantity of that inexpensive 
article. It is easy to have it kept hot by means 
of a spirit lamp. 

oo paar — have . Ro pas 
supply of good milk and cream. ops 
of ss milk only serve to make the tea a 
sickly colour, and when we consider that in 
any part of London we can get a tumblerful of 
decent milk for one penny: ere should be no 
stint. Personally, I have a great dislike to 
bought cream, it always has a “taste.” A 
better plan is to have a i supply of milk, 
set it and then skim it. The skim milk will be 
excellent for milk puddings and vegetable 
soups, or boiled will do for coffee. 

Now for the last mentioned beverage. Have 
your coffee-pot well heated. I prefer a stone 
earthenware one or else a common Ing. Put 
in as much coffee as required, a good dessert- 
spoonful for each person. Fill with boiling 
water and stand the coffee-pot in a saucepan 
of boiling water for five minutes. Then pour 
off some into a cup, return to the pot and 
ge till all groundy effects are got rid of. 
Fill the coffee-cups a little more than half 
with this, and up to the top with boiling 
milk. A favourite sugar with coffee is coarse 
crystallized sugar. A little freshly-whipped 
cream is delicious in coffee, but this is 
extravagance rarely indulged in in this country. 
Some people like black coffee; it is stimulating 
and acts almost like a tonic. The best time to 
take it is early in the morning before rising. I 
Stipe to continue this subject, treating of bread 
and butter, hot cakes, sandwiches, cakes in 
general, ices, and such like delicacies for after- 
noon tea. 


Tu demand of the suffrage, the rise of the 
woman’s college, the challenge to the great 
universities to Tits up their gates that woman 
may come in, show no decline of the feminine 
ideal of woman, but its transformation from 
the fancy of a goddess or a toy into the old 
Scriptural conception of the helpmeet. 

George William Curtis. 


A UnrversaL Recoenirion.—Official atten- 
tion is being attracted to the numerous cures 
reported in the newspapers from the use of Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, which 
include anemia, palpitation, heart disease, 
general weakness, loss of appetite, shortness 
of breath, early decay, all forms of female 
weakness, hysteria, paralysis, locomotor ataxy, 
rheumatism, sciatica, scrofula, rickets, chronic 
erysipelas, consumption of the bowels and 
lungs. These pills are not a purgative, and 
contain nothing that could injure the most 
delicate. They are genuine only with the 
full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People, and are sold by Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, 46, Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., 
ne 2s. 9d. a box, or six boxes for 13s. 9d., post 

ee, 
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@nr Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the op expressed by c dents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. All letters intend 
lication must be written on one side only of 
the paper.] 


WOMEN AND CHURCH COUNCILS. 
To the Editor of the Woman's SIGNAL. 


Deak Mapam,—It is commonly said that 
women have no sense of humour, and there 
can be no doubt that the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells must be firmly convinced of this supposed 
want of perception of humour in women, or he 
would not have ventured upon the following 
advice to Jaymen in his opening address at the 
Bath and Wells Diocesan Conference at Wells 
on October 11th. Speaking on the subject of 
Church Councils, his Lordship said: ‘ But if 
any of my brethren contemplate such a useful 
step (t.e., forming Church Councils), may I 
advise them that such a Council should be 
formed only of those adults who are communi- 
cants. And may I advise them upon another 
point? No doubt some of their most earnest 
and best trusted people are women. They are 
the persons who have the welfare of the Church 
most at heart. The inclination will be to avail 
yourself of their services on the strong ground 
that their services are.the best worth having. 
But you must remember the proverbial shy- 
ness of men in such matters; you must recog- 
nise the tendency among men to leave 
religious duties to women. It is the 
men who in Church duties need most 
encouragement. If you are to re-awaken them 
to a true sense of their obligations as Church- 


men, you must not give them the excuse of 


thinking that all you want will be better done by 


the women, and that they may therefore leave 
it allto them. That is a snare we may easily 
fall into, with the result that men would more 
and more say, ‘All Church matters are omar 

0. 1 


work, and we will leave it to them.’ 
your women help in choosing your Church 


Councillors — let them incite these to their 
But let the Councillors themselves be 


duties. 
adult male communicants, who shall themselves 
gain, and pe upon others, the conviction that 
to work for the Church—to consult for the 


welfare of the Church and to promote it— 


is the highest and greatest duty on which we 
can enter.” 


It is comforting to reflect, however, that the 
men present at this Conference could not fail 
to see the humour of being told that ‘‘ some of 
the most earnest and best trusted people are 
women,” and that ‘their services are the best 


worth having,” and yet that they must be 


excluded from the Church Councils because of 


the “‘ proverbial shyness of men.”’ 

His Lordship does not seem to think that this 
‘* shyness ”’ will be an obstacle in the way of 
women “inciting men to their duties.” 

In the hope that this extract from the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells’ speech may afford. some of 
your readers as much amusement as it did me, 
—I remain, dear Madam, yours faithfully, 

An OBSERVER. 


——— 


STARCH EATING. 
l'o the Editor of the Womayn’s Siena. 

Mavam,—I wish to bring before you a per- 
nicious habit which has recently come under 
my notice. I refer to the eating of starch by 
women. I have been credibly informed that 
during a holiday at the coast a servant girl 
consumed eight pounds of starch, and she 
said the habit was common. She also stated 
that the craving for starch when acquired, 
became so strong as to be almost irresistible. 
I should be interested to know what starch 
contains to excite such a craving. 

The girl I refer to was quite well aware of 
the bad effects of the habit, and yet felt almost 
unable to give it up.—I am, dear Madam, yours 
faithfully, A Most Recutar READER. 

[A craving for out-of-the-way things to eat is 
a well-known and not infrequent symptom of 
hysteria.— Ed. W. S.| 
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REMARKABLE RESCUE AT 
DOVER. 


STARTLING STORY. 


Dover has been the scehe of many thrilling 
incidents, of which the latest has been brought 
to light by : 
a local 
newspaper. 
Mr. Tho- 
mas Glad- 
man, who 
lives at 12, 
Finnis’s- 
court, 
Finnis’s- 
hill, Dover, 
is described 
as a fine 
specimen 
of the 


workman. 
“Tam,” he 
said, “a 
navvy and 
thirty -nine 
years of 
age. I was 
st tting out foundations for the sea- 
wall for the Dover Colliery. I had to work 
standing in water. Early in the morning one 
day I had a strange feeling come over me. It 
was a kind of a helplessness. 


Thomas Gladman, the rescued ° 
navoy. 


I did not feel ill 
exactly, but there was a dulness, and I could not 
grip anything. At two o’clock I left work and 
I went home to bed. When I woke up I was 
shaking from head to foot, and could not stop. 
I went to a doctor, who ordered me back to 
bed. Before I got home again I lost the use of 
my right leg. I remained in bed for four weeks, 
gradually gettmg worse. My heart also failed, 
so that I had to sit up in bed, and had a terrible 
struggle to get my breath.” | 

At this stage hospital treatment was obtained 
for Mr. Gladman. ‘The house surgeon,” he 
said, ‘“‘told me he would have me in the 
hospital, but he could not give me any hopes, 
because I was paralysed from head to foot. I 
was taken there and treated with a battery, but 
I continued to grow worse, for I lost feeling all 
down the arm and leg. Early in January the 
doctors told me there was no possible hope; 
they said they had done all = could for me, 


and I should always remain as I was then. So 
I was carried home helpless. 

‘* However, one day my Ue er’s wife asked 
if I would take some of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 


for Pale People if she bought them for me. I 
consented, and started taking them. I had got 
into the second box when I began to notice a 
return of feeling in the right leg. From then I 
gradually improved. I walked with a stick 
until a few weeks ago, but I can now walk 
without, and go a distance. I should say 
I have taken about eight boxes.” 

‘ Have you any doubt about your cure being 
solely effected by these pills?” ‘Not the 
slightest. Before I took them I had given up 
all hope. Exactly from that time I began 
to get better. Then my heart got better. There 
was no fainting turns, and the heart did not 
ache with pain.” 

Mr. Gladman, who is a teetotaller, and a 
member of the Sons of the Phenix Society, 
went on to say that he has since started work 
again, being engaged on the groynes between 
Folkestone and Dover. ‘I can now,” he said, 
‘‘do hard manual labour. I am on my feet 18 
out of the 24 hours. I walk to and from 
my work, on an average walking twelve 
miles in the 24 hours. There is nothing wrong 
with me now. My heart is quite well; there 
is not a sign of anything being wrong. I work 
with pick and shovel and bar, and if there was 
anything wrong with my heart it would soon 
show itself.”’ 


The tyrant sees ever over his head the 
shadow of a sword. 
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CADBURY’s COCOA 
9 is entirely free from all ad- 
mixtures, such as Kola, Malt 
Hops, &c. No Alkali used to 
darken the colour. 


“Cocoa is in itself a perfect 


food, and requires no addition of 
drugs whatever.” — Dr. ANDREW 


Wrison, in the Illustrated London 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, tHererore BEST 


When asking for Cocoa insist 
on having CADBURY’S—sold 


“The Standard of Highest Purity.”—Lancet...... only in Packets and Tins—as 
“The favourite Cecoa of the day. . - For Strength, Purity, and pag sore aT 
Nourishment there is nothing superior to be found.”—Medical Magazine. f 


one interested in Nursing Matters should read , . 


The NURSING RECORD. 


| Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
ries Published every Saturday. Price One Penny- 


ct 
eed 
RG 
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PoeeeveeeT.. en 
Contains all the Nursing News of the | Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 
week; Articles by well-known Medical — Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., cto. 
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Rater oo iy STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
REWARE of POLISHES containing injarious ACIDS Fs. KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. — 
which.RUIM your metals & SPO your HANDS. | Sar, KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


TEST 9 ' “‘Awy DoctoR WILL TELL you” there is 
} no better Cough Medicine than KEATING’S 


LOZENGES. One gives relief; if ff 
arate face | Sao es 
A * ° ° ° Op. th a 
an Ee ESS” WOOT! ad Comedy ihey re simply unrivaled, Sold 
UT { everywhere te 1934. tins. 


METAL POLISH. je caeae 


\ PATON. CALVERT & Co MANUFACTURERS. Liverpoot. 4 E [ e Ss Ss 


THE VEGETARIAN DEPOT & GENERAL AGENCY, GRATEFUL—OOMFORTING. 
Paddi London, W. TY 
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“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman's Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One FP every Thursday, 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order aac i 


). 
The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three ths, from 
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To the Manager, “WOMAN'S SIGNAL,” 80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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